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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Out topay is Volume I, Number 1 of Labor History, an 
academic historical journal with contemporary relevance. 
Published by the Tamiment Institute, Labor History will 
appear three times a year with articles and reviews devoted 
t6 original research in every aspect of American labor his- 
tory. This ought toe be exciting news for anyone interested 
in 20th century American social, economic and _ political 
history, which has been so profoundly affected and influenced 
by the growth of the labor movement. 

This first issue gives a clear indication of the wide-ranging 
interests of the journal. The lead article (following mes- 
sages of greeting from Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
and AFL-CIO President George Meany) is “The United 
States Steel Corporation vs. Labor: The Early Years,” by 
John A, Garraty, associate professor of history at Columbia 
University. It traces the fascinating evolution of labor- 
management relations in the industry in the first two decades 
after U.S. Steel’s creation in 1901. Garraty’s exploration of 
the old records reveals the intriguing intramural conflict on 
labor policy inside U.S. Steel’s ruling hierarchy, shows the 
connection between that policy—a form of paternalism— 
and Steel’s public and political relations, and demonstrates 
the causes of the policy’s failure, as reflected in the great 
steel strike of 1919. 

The second article, “Franklin D. Roosevelt and Labor: 
The World War I Origins of Early New Deal Policy,” is 
by Gerald D. Nash, visiting assistant professor of history 
at Stanford University. Everyone for whom FDR’s image 
continues to exert its fascination will find this article 





illuminating. Nash’s thesis, in his own words, is that “hi 
critics often charged the President with extensi\¢ improyig. 
tion, in dealing with labor matters in 1933 Koosevelt gid 
not act haphazardly but followed a_ well-conceived pla, 
relying on his own concrete training and experience as , 
World War I labor policy planner and administrator, |; 
fact, as an examination of World War I labor policies api 
Roosevelt’s connection with them indicates, the early labor 
program of ithe New Deal was based to a large extent 
the policy of Woodrow Wilson’s War Administration.” 

Another major article, “The I.W.W. in the Grain Bel” 
by Philip Taft, professor of economics at Brown University 
deals with a significant but short-lived period in the histon 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. From about 19) 
to 1917, the IWW turned to the organization of seasonal 
farm laborers in the Middle Western and Mountain states 
and a couple of Canadian provinces; for a short time, the 
Agricultural Workers Organization set up by the [WV 
virtually controlled the parent group and began reaching 
out with some success to organize lumberjacks, metal-mines 
and other workers in or near the grain belt. Had it not been 
for Federal and state persecution during and after Worl 
War I, Taft suggests, the IWW would likely “have bee 
transformed into an economic organization of predominantly 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers.” 

Chairman of Labor History’s board of editors is Richari 
Morris, professor of history at Columbia; Norman Jacois, 
Tamiment’s education director, is managing editor. (S 
back cover for subscription details.) 
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Soviet 


missile tests in Pacific point up need for American initiative to establish 


international regulation of nuclear explosions on the High Seas 


Pacific Missile Mess 


By Mike Mansfield 


T HAS been said that any American 

| criticism of the recent Soviet mis- 
sile tests in the Pacific is akin to the 
“pot calling the kettle black.” The 
very use of the analogy is tacit 
recognition that there is something 
amiss in the way the Pacific is being 
used for the testing of dangerous 
sientific and military devices. Black 
on the American pot, if such there 
is, hardly serves as a detergent for 
the black on the Soviet kettle. 

The Administration’s position on 
the Soviet tests is to close its eyes 
to any discoloration on either vessel. 
It merely holds that since the tests 
which we have conducted are _per- 
fectly valid under our interpretation 
of international law, we can hardly 
protest the Russian experiments. In 
short, what we may do so may they. 

This position is undoubtedly in 
accord with the spirit of Camp David. 
But can the same be said for the 
recent Russian tests? Consider for a 
moment the circumstances in which 
they have taken place. The Pacific is 
avast ocean and the Russians have 
ben looping missiles into its re- 
mote northwestern stretches for some 
time. Indeed, they have been using 
parts of the Arctic in the same 
fashion. These earlier Soviet activi- 
ties, which were scarcely publicized, 
involved little, if any, interference 
with international shipping, fishing 
air transport. In short, they took 
Place without causing any world-wide 
ripples. In that respect they were not 
0 different from our present em- 
ployment of the Vandenberg missile 


Tange, which goes out several thou- 
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MIKE MANSFIELD, Democratic Sena- 
tor from Montana and party whip, is 
a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He has long been 


a student of Far Eastern affairs. 





sand miles into the desolate south- 
east Pacific from California, or the 
Canaveral range, which extends from 
Florida into the south Atlantic by 
with 
most of the nations along the line 
of fire. 


In the recent shoot, however, the 


arrangement and agreement 


Russians chose an impact area astride 
a region through which pass major 
American lines of communications 
with allied nations in the Western 
Pacific. It is a region of considerable 
importance to world commerce and 
Pacific fishing. It is the same region 
in which some of our earlier nuclear 
tests were conducted. The Russian 
test actions began after a brusque, 


10-day advance announcement which 


had the effect of putting up a “no 
tresspassing” sign on 27,000 or more 
square miles of ocean. The impacting 
of the Soviet missile in the test area 
was the signal for a world-wide pub- 
licity campaign on Soviet prowess 
in this field. 

The recent Russian tests may well 
have had valid scientific purpose: 
in the sense that they could be fore- 
runners of further explorations of 
space. Regardless of ultimate scien- 
tific objective, however, can there be 
any doubt as to the immediate 
political and propaganda purposes ot 
these tests? The manner, place and 
timing of the undertaking were clear- 
ly a demonstration of advanced So- 
viet military technology to the entire 
to Pacific 
notably Japan—a pointed indicator 


world, and nations— 
of a Soviet nuclear missile capacity 
to cut Pacific supply lines. This, to 
say the least, was hardly an appro- 
priate prelude to the first summit 
conference for the purpose of easing 
international tensions! 

Perhaps this nation would have 
been in a better position to deal with 
these disturbing implications of the 
recent Soviet action had we ourselves 
given more consideration in the past 
to the long-range problems involved 
in any one nation’s use of the oceans 
for military and scientific tests. Some 
of us in Congress have long been con- 
cerned with these tests, despite the 
fact that every precaution has been 
taken to safeguard the rights of other 
nations and prompt consideration has 
been given to those who were in- 
advertently injured by them. 








As early as 1955, I suggested a 
summit conference to deal with the 
single question of international agree- 
ment to end dangerous nuclear test- 
ing on a multilateral basis. It was not 
until years later, after Adlai Steven- 
son was pilloried for a similar ad- 
vocacy during the 1956 campaign, 
that the Administration came to the 
point of recognizing even the re- 
spectability of such a position. Now 
it embraces this position. In the same 
fashion, as early as 1954, the Gov- 
ernment was urged to give full recog- 
nition to its moral responsibility to 
the inhabitants of the Marshall 
Islands who were inconvenienced by 
the Pacific nuclear test series of that 
year. 

In retrospect, it would appear that 
fascination with our own scientific 
achievements has led us to overlook 
a grave problem to which these 
achievements, along with those of 
other nations, are giving rise. There 
has been building for some years a 
challenge to one of the oldest and 
most fundamental doctrines of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Since the be- 
ginning of the Republic we have 
been powerful advocates of the basic 
concept of free and responsible usage 
of the High Seas by all nations on the 
basis of equality. We have fought for 
this principle and we have pressed 
constantly for the development of 
international law which would safe- 
guard it. Just recently we signed four 
conventions on the law of the sea 
which advance this principle to a 
new high point of universal ac- 
ceptance. 

Yet these conventions are com- 
pletely silent on the problem of 
usage of the sea for scientific and 
military tests. Nevertheless, when 
they are not an outright danger to 
the nationals of other countries these 
tests can be a source of jeopardy to 
their equal right to navigate and to 
fish the High Seas. We may well 
ask why this country has failed to 
press for recognition of this growing 
problem and at least the beginning 
of international action to deal with 
it. When the conventions were before 


the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on January 20, 1960, this ques- 
tion was put to Arthur H. Dean, an 
eminent authority on the law of the 
sea and this country’s principal ne- 
gotiator at the conferences: 

“Mr. Dean, do you not see in the 
present almost complete national 
license to use the seas for dangerous 
and sometimes destructive tests, a 
possibility of a grave challenge to 
both of our basic concepts of the law 
of the sea—that is, to the concept of 
freedom of the sea and responsible 
usage of the sea?” 

Mr. Dean: “Yes, I do, and that is 
why I sincerely hope that something 
along these lines will be done. . . .” 

Further conferences at Geneva will 
consider some of the questions which 
are posed by nuclear tests. It is not 
far-fetched, however, to consider 
what will happen if something is not 
done soon about all forms of testing 
on the High Seas, missile no less 
Already the Soviet 
the United States and the 
United Kingdom have staked out 
large areas of the Pacific at various 
times and labeled them Mare Nostrum 


for the duration of test series. Soon 


than nuclear. 


Union, 


other nations will begin to follow 
suit. There have been protests raised 


against this practice, particularly by 
the Japanese, but the protests have 
gone unheeded. 





is 


STEVENSON: HIS POLICY ADOPTED 


The fact is that international lay 
on this practice is virtually nop. 
existent. As we interpret the law, it 
would now be perfectly legal for the 
Russians to conduct tests on the High 
Seas within sight of San Franciges 
or for us to do the equivalent of 
Vladivostok. To carry the absurdity 
a step further, suppose by pure coin. 
cidence both the United States and 
Soviet Russia announced at the same 
time that they were cordoning of 
the same area of the Pacific at the 
same time for the purpose of con. 
ducting scientific experiments. What 
then? Who would defer? What of 
the questions of national prestige 
which would be involved in the back- 
ing down of one side or the other? 
What of the possibilities of accidents 
or grave incidents if both decided to 
test in the identical area? 

It is clear that if we have not al- 
ready reached it, we shall very soon 
be at a critical point in the matter 
of use of the High Seas for the test- 
ing of scientific and military devices. 
It is no answer to this problem to 
say, as has been said, that if we 
do it so can they, One would hope 
that regardless of the degree of black 
on the kettles, 
cumulated experience of the postwar 


pots and the ae- 
years would urge us to take the lead 
in dealing with the problem. One 
would hope that the recent Soviet tests 
might provide such a glaring revela- 
tion of the way in which the world 
is headed in this matter that it will 
prompt a strong American initiative 
in our own interests as well as in 
the interests of all nations. 

What is clearly needed is an urgent 
effort to obtain international agree- 
ment, not to stop essential scientific 
testing on the High Seas, but to see 
to it that this practice by any nation 
is so pursued as to minimize its 
provocations, and the risks and it- 
convenience to which it may subject 
other nations. The challenge of the 
Soviet missile tests is a challenge t 
act in order that the Pacific and, im- 
deed, all oceans remain mare om- 
nium rather than a collection of 
national maria nostra. 
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BOHN 


EMOCRATIC gradualness puts both 
D patience and longevity to a 
heart-breaking test. Recently in Wash- 
ington I sat in on part of a Senate 
debate on a clean-elections bill in- 
troduced and managed by Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings (D.-Mo.). As 
I listened my mind went back more 
than 50 years to 1906-07, when Teddy 
Roosevelt was howling and growling 
about this matter of clean elections. 
TR sent to Congress a special mes- 
sage in which he suggested that we 
put an end to our way of giving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
political candidates. In place of it 
he proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment allot to candidates sums ad- 
justed to the requirements of their 
campaigns and that expenditures be 
limited to these sums. 

Teddy’s beautiful dream, of course, 
was never realized. It was plain 
Socialism—even if it was suggested 
by the Republican since 
Lincoln. Instead of taking a big, bold 
and dangerous step, we did precisely 


greatest 


what we have always done when we 
have faced a tough moral or political 
problem. We took a little step. We 
passed a law which forbade any in- 
dividual to give more than $5,000 to 
4 political campaign during any one 
calendar year. And we have gone on 
from there. 

George Meany will be glad to be 
teminded that his predecessor, tough 
id Sam Gompers, left his picket 
lines long enough to testify for 
Roosevelt’s bill. 

“Whether this bill meets all of the 
needs,” 
tioned . . . but the necessity of some 
lw upon the subject is patent to 


said Gompers, “may be ques- 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Move for 
Clean Elections 


every man who hopes for the main- 
tenance of the institutions under 
which we live. It is doubtful in my 
mind if the contributions and ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money 
in the nomination and election for 
our public offices can continue to in- 
crease without endangering the en- 
durance of our Republic in its purity 
. . . If the interests 
of any people are threatened by cor- 
ruption in our public life or corrup- 


and its essence. 


tion in elections, surely it must of 
necessity be those . . . whom we for 
convenience term the ‘wage-workers.’ 

“I am not in a mood and never 
am to indulge in denunciation or 
criticism, but it does come to me 
sometimes that one of the reasons for 
the absence of legislation of a liberal, 
of a sympathetic or just character, 
so far as it affects the interests of 
the wage-earners of America, can be 
fairly well traced to the growth of 
corruption funds and the influences 
that are in operation during the cam- 
paigns and elections. . . . | am under 
the impression that the patience of 
the American working man is about 
exhausted.” 

Well, the that 
Gompers underestimated the  en- 
of the American worker. 
The Republicans went on collecting 
and expending mountains of money. 
The Democrats dug up and sent out 
all that they could find. But the 
scandals were on ihe Republican side. 
Naturally, efforts at reform went 
along with the need. 

In general the effort has been to 
include more and more elections, 
primaries, caucuses and conventions 


events showed 


durance 


and to limit individual contributions 


to $5,000. The rich easily got around 
this latter provision, piping their 
generosity through the names of 
relatives and friends. It is well-known 
that many a plushy and patriotic head 
of a family distributes many a pre- 
cisely drawn check for exactly $5,000 
in the name of every burbling babe 
within his The new 
sponsored by Senator Hennings pro- 


circle. law 
vides that no gift is to go out under 
the name of anyone under 18 years 
old. This cruel limitation is balanced, 
however, by a top limit of $10,000 
for contributions. 

The debate which preceded the 
favorable vote (59 to 22) 
of the most amusing I have ever 
followed, especially the arguments 
between the liberals and the con- 
servatives. The arguments for the bill 
by Senators Hennings, Neuberger, 
Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.) and others 


were careful and convincing. And, 


was one 


of course, the extent of crookedness 
had to be displayed. Senator Gore. 
for example, reported that during 
World War II he served as chairman 


of a committee which looked into 
campaign expenditures and _ had 


found that 100 military contractors 
gave $1,133,882 to the Republican 
party and only $40,975 to the Demo- 
crats. He revealed, too, that “in- 
dividuals listing Manhattan Island 
addresses contributed more to the 
Republican party than the Democratic 
party got from all of the states, in- 
cluding New York.” 

But it was Senator Barry Gold- 
water (R.-Ariz.) who supplied the 
high-class humor. In the end he pic- 
tured the horrendous shadow of 
trade unionism striking terror to the 
heart of the nation. Then he had a 
horrid thought. Suppose, he said, the 
innocent capitalists should discover 
what these labor miscreants are up 
to and should offer to meet them, 


million to million. “Where.” cried 
the desperate statesman, “will a 
candidate who wishes to run on 


the old-fashioned Jeffersonian or 
Lincolnian principles be able to get 
any money?” At that point I left the 
gallery in tears, 
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Eisenhower's Military Prestige Cuts 


Political Mileage of Missile Gap Issue 


HE CURRENT flap over the missile 
os began a month ago and ap- 
parently is going to continue until 
November. But when all the politics 
is squeezed out of the debate over the 
missile gap and the deterrent gap, 
critics of the Administration’s defense 
policies still can make an excellent 


case for their contention that a 
balanced budget has been given 


priority over an adequate defense 
program. 

Indeed, it is unfortunate that the 
missile gap has become a political 
issue closely identified with the Presi- 
dential two Demo- 
cratic hopefuls—Senator Stuart Sym- 
ington of Missouri and Senator Lyn- 
don 


aspirations of 


of Texas. There is 
probably little political mileage in the 
attack that the 
mounted against 


Johnson 


Democrats have 
Eisen- 
hower’s military judgment. However 
wrong the President may be about 
missiles and 


President 


deterrents—and_ there 
are many qualified military experts 
in the capital who believe that he is 
grievously mistaken—the Democrats 
are going to find it extremely dif- 
ficult to voters that the 
General in the White House doesn’t 
know beans about either armaments 
or Russian 


convince 


intentions. 

The issues that have been raised 
by Symington, Johnson and indeed 
some of the Administration’s own 
generals are questions that have dis- 
turbed many thoughtful persons on 
Capitol Hill as well as across the 
Potomac in the Pentagon and down 
in Foggy Bottom in the State De- 
partment. The basic question that 
has not been answered to the satis- 


faction of the Administration’s critics 


is whether the United States has the 
power to deter a Soviet attack. 

The Administration and its critics 
are in general agreement that there 
is a missile gap and that there will 
be one for at least two more years. 
But once Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates has conceded that the 
Soviet Union does have a greater 
missile capability than the United 
States has for the present, he does 
not go on to admit a deterrent gap. 
The Administration argues that it has 
enough B-52 bombers in the Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) 


a massive and atomic 


to carry out 
retaliation 
should the Russians attack America 
or one of its allies. 

General Thomas S. Power, the 
chief of SAC, thinks that his com- 


mand can do the job if it is given 


more money so it can keep some of 
its planes constantly in the air during 
emergencies. Mosi of the Administra- 





SYMINGTON: CAN HE FILL THE GAP? 


tion’s critics would like to see SAC 
voted more money, but they are still 
not convinced that even a reinforced 
SAC would close the deterrent gap. 

The difficulty with the whole de. 
bate over missile and deterrent gaps 
is that the facts of Soviet military 
might are not precisely known and 
that in the last analysis much de- 
pends on the evaluation of intentions 
as well as capabilities. Information 
about Soviet productive capacities is 
gathered from a variety of sources 
including Russian newspapers, books 
publications. The 


American radar installations which 


and scientific 
now ring the Soviet Union can detec! 
the launching of missiles and air 
maneuvers. 

But it is not enough for American 
intelligence experts to know what the 
Soviet Union can do. Despite all of 
the hooting from the Democrats and 
other Administration critics at Sec- 
retary of Soviet 
intentions, this is obviously a matter 


Gates’ discussion 


which must enter into any realistic 
intelligence estimate. Soviet defens 
capabilities measured 
against such other demands on the 


must be 


Russian economy as consumer goods 
and farm machinery. 

The staff of the Central Intelligence 
Agency could be doubled and the 
Government still would not have pre 
cise knowledge of Soviet military 
capabilities. We will probably never 
know exactly what the Russians wil 
do, and we must hope that they 
will never know our capabilities down 
to the last bomber or missile either. 

What we are striving for in ow 
estimates is 4 


own _ intelligence 


reasonably accurate determination of 
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vhat the Soviet Union can do as 
yell as what it is doing. What we 
we seeking in our defense program 
ye enough atomic-equipped planes 
nd missiles to deter the Russians 
fom attacking us or our allies. In 
, world as precariously balanced be- 
ween East and West as is today’s 
world, there can be no bluff. 

lf the Soviet Union threatens, for 
sample, to march into West Berlin 
the United States must be prepared 
0 back up its tough talk with re- 
And that 
must not only be available before 


taliatory power. power 
the Soviet act of aggression, but some 
ifthe power must remain intact after 
a Russian attack on the United States. 
The Soviet Union is not so likely 
to attack or even to provoke the West 
if it knows that the effective military 
power of the free world cannot be 
knocked out in a single swift series 
of attacks, 

The most disturbing aspect of the 
\dministration’s defense program is 
the decision to place an arbitrary 
ciling on defense expenditures. The 
ceiling has never been dictated by 
defense needs. Rather, the criterion 
has been a balanced budget. Some 
ceiling, of course, has to be placed 
oer defense expenditures. There is 
ttemendous waste in the Pentagon 
and in American defense installations 
throughout the world. Some of the 
waste is inevitable always 
changing program like defense where 
ieW Weapons and equipment are con- 
‘tantly being developed. Some of the 
waste is inherent in any establish- 
ment as large and as complex as the 
Defense Department. 


in an 


Almost anyone who knows his 
vay around the Pentagon freely ad- 
nits that the military wastes an as- 
‘unding amount of money. But the 
waste is always in the work being 
‘one by some other general, some 
ther command, some other service. 
‘0 there must be a ceiling. 

Here is an area where Congress 
ulld do much more than it has ever 
“en attempted to do in the past. 

members of the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees 
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VON BRAUN: RED-CARPET TREATMENT 


and the military appropriations sub- 
committees of both houses could and 
ought to exercise a great deal more 
control over the direction of military 
spending. If the 


Committees would equip themselves 


Armed Services 
as well as a modern army does it 
would be possible for Congress to 
judge with a greater degree of ac- 
curacy what the rival services and 
the competing programs within each 
service need. 

As it is, the members of Congress 
who are interested in the details of 
the defense program tend to divide 
themselves into coteries of defenders 
for one or the other of the services. 
Senator Symington, the first Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, is still an Air 
Force man with an excellent pipe- 
line to that service. Representative 
Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), chairman of 
the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, is known on Capitol Hill as Ad- 
miral Vinson. Nor is the Army with- 
out its defenders in Congress. Then, 
too, there are advocates of manned 
aircraft vs. missile proponents, sub- 
mariners ready to do battle with 
Congressmen who want more aircraft 
carriers. The choice of weapons that 
a Senator or Representative makes 
is usually dictated by the kind of 
establishments in his state. 

There are some persons engaged 
in the defense program. both in and 


out of uniform, who can do no wrong 
in the collective eyes of Capitol Hill. 
When Wernher von Braun appeared 
before a one 
morning recently, he got the syco- 
phant kind of red-carpet treatment 
that Congress has heretofore deemed 
worthy only of testimony from J. 
Edgar Hoover. Von Braun may be 
good, but it is unlikely that he is 
above informed criticism. Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover also intimidates 
Congressmen as easily as he frightens 


House committee 


young ensigns. 

The debate over the missile and 
deterrent gaps abounds with ironies. 
A man who became President of the 
United States because he was ad- 
judged one of America’s greatest 
soldiers has neglected the nation’s 
military needs so he could balance 
the budget. Congressmen who have 
tried to inform themselves on the 
defense program have been unable 
to make themselves heard above the 
hero worship for the President-Gen- 
eral, A former Secretary of the Air 
Force with Presidential ambitions has 
been unable to mobilize his attack on 


the Administration’s military pre- 
conceptions. 
The opposition party also con- 


tinues to grope for ways to dramatize 
not only the deterrent gap but also 
the lag in the American space pro- 
gram. The trouble is that however 
much the Democrats may be dis- 
pleased with the Administration’s de- 
fense and space programs, they are 
unwilling themselves to advocate the 
tax increases that an adequate de- 
fense program demands. 

So the nation drifts along from 
one Congressional committee investi- 
gation of the defense program to an- 
other without anyone ever really 
making the sustained effort that is 
necessary to close the dangerous gaps 
in the defense and missile programs. 
We may of course be lucky and sur- 
vive the period of the next two years 
when the missile gap will be at its 
most dangerous, but then again we 
may not continue to lead the charmed 
life of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 








AFRICANS 


By Lorna Hahn 


MEET IN TUNIS 


Violent speeches mark All African Peoples’ Conference 


Tunis 
GREAT MANY Africans have a 
A great deal to say, little op- 
portunity to say it and are becoming 
increasingly impatient with the situa- 
tion. The Communist countries know 
this and are trying to do something 
about it, but the United States doesn’t 
seem to care very much. These are 
the net impressions left by the second 
All African Peoples’ Conference 
which opened in Tunis January 25 
and ended on the 3lst—two days 
later than expected. 

The fact that this was a gathering 
of “peoples” rather than “govern- 
ments” meant that opposition move- 
ments as well as ruling groups, de- 
pendent territories as well as inde- 
pendent nations, were represented. 
The “outs,” in fact, far out-talked 
the “ins.” 
such 


Openly encouraged by 
organizations as the Asian- 
African Peoples Solidarity Confer- 
ence, and more quietly egged on by 
the numerous “observers” from the 
Communist bloc, they got things off 
to a rather negative start. 

The theme of the conference, in- 
toned in speech after speech, was 
“Independence and Unity.” Rather 
than discussing positive steps for 
achieving these ends, however, speak- 
ers ranging from representatives of 
Algeria’s National Liberation Front 


(FLN) 


to members of Zanzibar’s 


three nationalist movements vied 
with one another in denouncing 
“racism,” “imperialism” and “fas- 


cism” in all its forms. 





Lorna Hawn, who teaches history 
at Temple University, is currently 
on an extended tour of North Africa. 


The first day was particularly 
dramatic, with emphasis on the 
proposed French A-bomb test in the 
Sahara. Tunisian President Habib 
Bourguiba, catering to his guests, 
organized a mass rally in which he 
demanded that the French 
Bizerte immediately unless they agree 
to “leave Africa to the Africans.” 
(In a speech made February 8, how- 
ever, he withdrew the ultimatum.) 
The assembled masses, 
having heard little in their own 
country on this subject, were on the 
whole fairly apathetic. But the 
Africans were delighted, and cheered 
“fellow African” Bourguiba as the 
savior of their children, as well as 
of their sovereignty (though few 
could understand the Arabic in which 
he spoke). 


leave 


Tunisian 


The next few days brought several 


anti-American outbursts by such 
figures as young Felix-Roland 
Moumié, leader of the Union of 


Peoples of the Cameroons, now in 
revolt against the pro-French premier. 
Blaming American support of French 
colonialism for his country’s present 
plight, Moumié, who is enjoying his 
exile on a Kremlin-paid expense ac- 
count, further stated in a press con- 
ference that he would be willing to 
aid other African countries to expel 
imperialists. 

But while the gentlemen talked of 
violence, the Communists were 
passing out peace badges and stacks 
of literature everything 
from schemes for decolonization to 
the wonders of life behind the Iron 
Curtain. As for the presence Ameri- 
caine, Irving Brown, in his capacity 
as an International Confederation of 


covering 


Free Trade Unions representatiy. 
was busy trying to counter a Ghana. 
Guinea plan for an all-African trad, 
union having no outside affiliations 
But as for official observers or Us 
literature, there was none. 

The conference also acted as , 
forum for airing internal dispute. 
Ahmed Douiri of Morocco’s I stiglal 
party, for example, tried to poin 
out that Mahjoub ben Seddik, why 
had just spoken in the name of the 
Union of Moroccan Workers, did no 
really represent all the Moroccap 
laborers. He asked that the conference: 
note that there was no freedom oj 
trade unionism in his country, 

Despite all these disturbing rum. 
blings, however, a great deal of good 
work was done in committee meet 
ings by the less volatile elements 
The resolutions dealing with inde. 
pendence, including a message to the 
American Government, were couched 
in the usual anti-imperialist jargon. 
but were on the whole milder than 
one had expected. 

Thanks largely to the efforts oi 
Tunisian labor leader Ahmed Tiili 
who served as chairman of the con 
ference, it was agreed to form a 
all-African trade union with “its own 
central organization”; the question 
of affiliation was not mentioned, thus 
disappointing the professional nev 
tralists. Perhaps most important, con- 
crete suggestions were made on the 
economic and social level: Creation 
of an all-African investment bank. 





removal of customs and trade bar- 
riers wherever possible, an all-Africar 
youth festival and sports program. 
organizations to finance the training 
of students, technicians and cadres 
and other constructive measures wert 
proposed. 

And, although it was somewhdl 
lost in the shuffle, the Tunisian dee 
gation voiced a positive suggestio! 
for ending colonialism in a peacelll 
manner. This was the plan fo! 
a “decolonization” conference firs 
voiced last year by Bourguiba, ! 
scheme which envisions Africans al 
Europeans meeting to work out plat 
for independence step by step. 
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(ontract agreement fails to resolve problems of inflation, machinery for strike 


settlement and the public’s interest in collective bargaining 


Lessons of 


the Steel Strike 


By Robert Lekachman 


HE INITIAL jubilation which 
_ le the settlement of the 
seel strike last month has yielded 
to some sober second thoughts. It is 
asign of this re-evaluation that Vice 
President Richard Nixon, that astute 
student of the political weather, has 
been notably quiet and cautious in 
the remarks he has been making on 
the peace, in whose achievement his 
part was apparently substantial. 
Where he has led others have fol- 
lowed. Happy to sweep so trouble- 
some an issue under the rug, Con- 
gress has been silent on legislation 
which might diminish the possibility 
of a recurrence of such an episode, 
and the President has 
recommendations. In democratic poli- 


made no 


ties, silence usually implies doubt 
about which way an issue cuts. Ap- 
parently neither Democrats nor Re- 
publicans are quite sure whom the 
deel settlement helped. 

One of the reasons for this gen- 
tal moratorium on discussion is 
uncertainty about the effect of the 
agreement on the general course of 
prices. The contract will apparently 
cost the companies somewhere _be- 
‘ween 39 and 41 cents an hour over 
‘three-year period. This sum com- 
pares with the companies’ peak pre- 
trike proposal of 33 cents and the 
wion’s counter-proposal of 47 cents. 
‘s in most settlements, the final re- 
wut represented a compromise  be- 
‘ween the contending parties. 

Is the compromise, nevertheless, in- 
fationary? In the first place, it is 
the smallest gain won by the union 
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The general relief that greeted the 
steel settlement has obscured some 
searching questions, which Robert 
Lekachman raises here, about the 
long-range economic consequences 
of future labor-management con- 
flict. Lekachman, associate profes- 
sor of economics at Barnard Col- 
lege, often writes on U. S. economy. 





in this industry since the end of 
World War II. Moreover, it comes 
after a year of extraordinarily high 
industry profits and at the beginning 
of another year which promises 
rising activity and receipts. Finally, 
the first increase in hourly rates does 
not occur until December 1, 1960. 
Although company costs rose im- 
mediately because the union won a 
major point on the issue of non- 
contributory medical, disability and 
life insurance costs, the companies 
secured a possible offset to some of 
the cost increases in the shape of an 
amplification of the escalator prin- 
ciple. Not only are cost-of-living in- 
creases limited to six cents an hour, 
as compared to a possible 17 cents in 
the old contract, but the companies 
can deduct from such adjustments 
any increase in the cost of the in- 
surance they carry on behalf of their 
workers. Thus it is perfectly possible 
for the two escalator clauses to can- 
cel each other. Obviously, the con- 
tract seriously modifies the protection 
against declines in purchasing power 
which the workers used to enjoy. To 
some extent, the union has _ been 
presented with a new interest in price 
stability. 


Nevertheless, the contract does rep- 
resent an industry commitment great- 
er than the maximum declared by its 
leaders to be non-inflationary. There- 
fore, it is perfectly possible that steel 
prices will go up, conceivably after 
a Republican President has been 
safely elected in November. How in- 
flationary would such an increase be? 
Something, of course, would depend 
upon its size. Economists are by no 
means agreed about the role of steel 
prices in general price movements. 
Back in 1956, Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, con- 
sidered the 6.25 per cent increase at 
that time not very important because 
the role of steel in consumer prices 
was “tiny.” Other experts have taken 
less cheerful views. For one thing, 
steel is a much more important part 
of the cost of capital goods—the ma- 
chines and tools which produce con- 
sumer goods. Eventually, increases in 
their costs raise the prices of con- 
sumer goods. Moreover, steel prices 
may set a pattern—although they 
have not always done so. They may 
serve as a cause or at least a pretext 
for other price boosts, set off specula- 
tive movements in the securities mar- 
kets, and promote an_ inflationary 
psychology throughout the com- 
munity—the feeling that prices are 
going to go up anyway, so let’s raise 
ours first. 

But the possible inflationary impact 
of the settlement is only one of the 
uncertainties. If the recent strike 
proved anything it was the inade- 
quacy of the procedures established 








by the Taft-Hartley Act for the settle- 
ment of national strikes. The very 
able board headed by George Taylor 
had its hands tied by the clause in 
that Act which denied it the privilege 
of making recommendations. The in- 
junction is a blunderbuss the timing 
of whose use cannot fail to favor 
one or the other of the parties to 
a given dispute. 

Most observers now agree that any 
President needs a good deal more 
flexibility of procedure in handling 
such 


troublesome and 


dangerous 
episodes in collective bargaining. The 
most generally cited model is the 
Massachusetts act drafted by the late 
Sumner Slichter which would enable 
the Chief Executive to employ at 
will conciliation, and 
boards endowed with various powers. 
Although even the few disinterested 
students of the problem are far from 
agreement about the details, there is 
little question that such modifications 
of present legislation can do only 


good, 


mediation, 


Unfortunately, such modifications 
bring us only to the threshold of the 
questions posed by this latest example 
of the major, nation-wide strike. Such 
strikes become at some point more 
than At this 
juncture, they are somehow settled. 
But if hard law, 


it is equally true that economic des- 


the nation can bear. 


cases make bad 
peration frequently leads to poor con- 
tracts. 

If frequent journeys to the very 
brink of economic disaster are to be 
averted, more flexible procedures are 
not the complete answer. The reason 
is exceedingly simple. Any fact-find- 
ing board armed with the power to 
recommend, and any mediator, con- 
ciliator or arbitrator requires stand- 
ards to guide him. criteria which 
also win the respect of the contend- 
ing parties. Even effective public 
opinion implies some criterion of 
justice. 

Now the fact of the matter is that 
such generally accepted guides to 
decision do not exist. The repeated 
and repetitive appeals of the Presi- 
dent to exercise restraint both in 


wage demands and pricing policy 
leave entirely unanswered two cen- 
tral questions: What does restraint 
in collective bargaining mean, and, 
whatever its meaning, why should 
either unions or managements settle 
for less than their economic strength 
can win for them? It is these two 
questions which I shall discuss in 
the rest of this article, not because 
the answers are clear but because it 
is important at least to identify the 
real issues. 

What does restraint mean? 
Unions have been frequently urged 
to restrict their wage demands to the 
amounts justified by increases in 
productivity. Beneath the exhortation 
there is an economic truth. If wages 
rise 4 per cent throughout the econ- 
omy and per capita output increases 
only 3 per cent, then either prices 
must go up or employment must go 
down. Which event is the more 
likely depends upon specific condi- 
tions of market demand and market 
organization. 

But what meaning does this truism 
have for the individual industry nego- 
tiation? Imagine a union so _per- 
suaded by the logic of the argument 
as to endeavor to heed it. Should that 
union restrict its demands according 
to some national productivity index? 
Should it demand an increase justi- 
fied by the improvements registered 
by its Own industry? Still more nar- 
rowly, should it relate wage demands 
to productivity achievements in each 
company? In each of these cases, 
should it formulate its objectives by 
reference to the immediate past, the 
tendency of recent years or a pro- 
jection into the future? 

Such choices imply considerably 
different consequences. If national 
productivity figures were employed, 
then in industries where productivity 
gains exceeded the national average. 
companies would enjoy exceptionally 
high profits, since some of the pro- 
ductivity gains would be retained 
by them rather than paid out as 
higher wages. If we recognize the 
fact of oligopoly in much of Ameri- 
can manufacturing, any expectation 


of a decrease in prices is not yer 
sensible. 

If the union relies upon industry. 
wide productivity estimates, difhey) 
ties still persist. Since firms withig 
a given industry differ in the ¢. 
ficiency of their operations. a contrary 
based on the performance of th 
most efficient unit might bankrug 
the less efficient. On the other hand, 
a contract based upon the operations 
of the least efficient firm would in. 
ply huge windfall profits for the 
firms which had kept their costs lov. 
If the union endeavors to discrinj. 
nate among the companies according 
to their relative profitability and ¢- 
ficiency, the resulting differences in 
wages and benefits would be certain 
to cause serious political troubles for 
any union leader. The subtle argu 
ments of discriminating monopol; 
are likely to have less impact tha 
the realization that other union mem. 
bers in other plants enjoy higher 
wages for identical jobs. 

Add to these complexities the lac 
of precision in productivity mea 
ures, the relation of productivity ti 
changes in output levels, and the u- 
predictability of productivity ove 
the life of a contract, and it is » 
parent that the magic word, produ 
tivity, is a good deal less than 
magic solution to the equities of waz 
negotiation. The final blow is struc 
when one asks whether unions shoul 
inevitably get the whole of produ 
tivity gains. Much reputable e 
nomic opinion holds that the gains 
benefit the com: 
munity most when prices are lower! 


of productivity 


rather than wages raised. 

The meaning of managerial 
straint is equally obscure. In thet 
least sophisticated version, Preside 
tial appeals to industry for restrail! 
seem to imply that price increas 
should not occur at all, if they le 
to other price increases and thus! 
general inflation. In somewhat mo! 
sophisticated forms, the exhortation 
is designed to make the companies 
content with some reasonable retu™ 
on their operations. In either form 
lation, the notion of restraint is 
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wncept full of pitfalls for the com- 

jes and for the public, If prices 
ze not allowed to rise in response 
ther to increasing demand or in- 
qeasing costs, then the primary al- 
jcative role of prices is suspended. 
4 functioning price system directs 
resources to places where demand is 
high and away from places where it 
islow. If prices are not free to vary, 
sources which ought to shift will 
day where they are. 

What of the case for reasonable 
sins, even when these imply some 
orice increase? Seldom is discussion 
reasonable about the word “reason- 
able.” What is a reasonable gain? The 
better part of three-quarters of a 
century's experimentation with pub- 
lic utility regulation has demonstrated 
acontinued absence of agreement on 
the meaning of a fair profit on a 
legitimate investment. If tons of 
literature and masses of litigation 
have not served to clarify these con- 
cepts for telephone companies, elec- 
trical utilities and gas companies 
which enjoy monopoly positions and 
exceptionally stable earnings, how 
little must be the prospect of success 
lo be anticipated from defining a fair 
rate of profit for United States Steel, 
acompany whose market is much less 
table, and whose certainties are much 
fewer? Is a fair profit a sum ade- 
quate to attract new capital from 
investors? If so, how much 
capital? Is it a sum large enough to 
finance expansion from retained earn- 


new 


ings, a current objective of many 
enterprises? Is it the average of in- 
dustry in general? If so, in what 
period? Questions of this variety sug- 
set that there are as many defini- 
tions of fair profit as there are per- 
‘ons to define the term. 

Even if a fair profit were ade- 
quately defined to the satisfaction of 
ill, one might ask why should every 
im earn a fair profit? Is it not much 
more in accord with the canons of 
teiency. and even of justice, that 
the highly efficient earn premiums 
for their , nterprise and that the sloth- 
ful or unintelligent pay in losses the 
Price of their shortcomings ? 
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Why should unions and com- 
panies restrain themselves? The 
odd part of this hazy search for cri- 
teria of restraint is the unperceived 
contradiction between the search and 
the conceptions of free enterprise 
which some of the searchers appear to 
cherish. Competitive economic theory 
is not hostile to the clash of selfish 
From Adam 
Smith on, conventional economics has 
gloried in the proposition that it 
is through the jostling of self-seek- 


economic egotisms. 


ing sellers for custom and self-seek- 
ing workers for higher wages that 
efficiency is rewarded, resources di- 
rected to their best uses, incomes al- 
located according to economic con- 
tributions, and prices proportioned 
to the evaluations of consumers. What 
restrains the merchant’s greed is not 
Christian ethics but the pressure of 
other merchants. What restrains the 
worker is not a nice regard for the 
interests of his fellows but the ap- 
prehension that if he forces wages 
too high he will lose his job. All 
of this is natural market behavior. 
It is not easy to understand why be- 
lievers in free enterprise object to 
its manifestations. 

But even if companies and unions 
were disposed to act in the general 
they might have trouble 
identifying what that interest is. 
There are economists, including Wil- 


interest. 


lard Thorp and the late Sumner : 


Slichter, who have argued that mild 


inflation stimulated economic ac- 
tivity, encouraged growth and kept 
average rates of unemployment low. 
Is it therefore the patriotic duty of 
unions to press for very high wages 
and of companies to elevate their 
Suppose a 


union is convinced of the opposite 


prices to new highs? 


proposition, that inflation is an un- 
equivocal menace to the general in- 
terest. Can it be sure that its restraint 
will be matched by that of other 
unions, or of employers? 

Obviously there is not a single, 
convincing doctrinal basis for re- 
straint. The length and the bitterness 
of the steel strike stem in part from 
the effort of both parties to insert 


partial doctrinal elements into their 
negotiations. It is a good deal more 
difficult to compromise the slogans 
of ideology (give management the 
right to manage! inflation must be 
halted here! hold firm against the 
union-busters!) than it is to reach 
technical 
some pragmatic basis. We should 
wonder whether as a community we 


concrete agreements on 


really want big companies and big 
unions to have the power to make 
even statesmanlike decisions about 
wage rates and prices? Have we 
elected 


union leaders to represent us? 


corporate presidents and 
In short, unions and companies 
imperfect and _ biased 


visions of the general interest, they 


have only 
lack the mechanisms to give effect to 
these they probably 
should not have the chance to acquire 


visions and 


the power to enforce these partial 
views. We are much better off when 
economic organizations concentrate 
upon selfish economic objectives and 
refrain from acts of general benevo- 
lence. 

The heart of the difficulty remains 
when these words have been said. 
For like it or not, a relatively small 
number of large companies and pow- 
erful unions have the power not only 
to cause inconvenience to the com- 
munity but seriously to damage its op- 
erations. It does not help the case 
that this power has grown out of the 
pursuit of economic objectives. The 
and 
choices which these large companies 


location, investment pricing 
make create joy or gloom in the com- 
munities favored or rejected by the 
locators, powerfully influence the gen- 
eral level of economic activity and 
critically restrain or promote infla- 
tion. Is this too much power? If it is, 
what can be done? 

There are three major lines of ap- 
proach to the problem. The first is 
the oldest. It is a firm application of 
the various anti-trust laws. If we 
break up large enterprises, problems 
of power vanish when power itself is 
widely dispersed. There is much to 
be said for this approach. There is 
more fiction than fact in the judgment 








that efficiency and large scale run 
hand in hand. A great deal of evi- 
dence is available that medium-sized 
enterprises possess virtues of flexi- 
bility and alertness denied to their 
massive brothers. Hence division of 
General Motors into eight or more 
parts and of Ford into five might 
promote rather than diminish tech- 
nical efficiency. The serious decen- 
tralization policies followed by Gen- 
eral Motors and other corporate 
giants can be construed as a recog- 
nition of the dangers to efficiency of 
enormous scale. 

A recently popular alternative ap- 
proach emphasizes the development 
of internal criteria of organization 
and performance, after the fashion 
described by Adolf A. Berle Jr. in 
his latest study, Property Without 
Power, in which he appeals to the 
evolution of a corporate conscience. 
But the relevant questions are how 
real is this corporate conscience, and 
what are its contents? A_ skeptic 
might wonder how much this cor- 
porate conscience is a public rela- 
tions creation rather than a genuine 
shift in attitude. 

Finally, we can recognize the fact 
that in our big corporations and na- 
tional unions are political as well as 
economic agencies which exercise sig- 
nificant power over the lives and 
properties of most members of the 
community. Recognition of this con- 
dition identifies the next job, the de- 
velopment of mixed political and eco- 
nomic controls over the performance 
of the major private centers of power. 
Some hard thinking is demanded 
about the identification of the prac- 
tices which require control and the 
manner in which the control should 
be exercised. 

The final lesson of the steel strike 
is the recognition that major political 
struggles between companies and 
unions are not private arguments 
over economic advantage, They are 
clashes which deeply engage the pub- 
lic interest. They demand the con- 
struction of realistic criteria of judg- 
ment and realistic limitations upon 
private power. 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


FRANCE'S FIFTH 


T IS PROBABLY too early to assess 
Dine full implications of the French 
crisis in Algeria. The total effect of 
President Charles de Gaulle’s impas- 
sioned radio-lelevision address to 
France, to the Army and to the Al- 
gerian Moslems will not be known 
for some time. But it is not too early 
to measure the significance of a sit- 
uation in which the security of a na- 
tion against civil strife rests upon 
the prestige of one man and the 
loyalty of the Army to him, and, by 
implication, to the nation. This sit- 
uation proves that France is still in 
crisis and may be for some time. One 
can only be thankful that, if the unity 
of the nation depends upon one man, 
that man should be of the stature of 
General de Gaulle, who had the cour- 
age to defy the Right which brought 
him into power, because he saw no 
hope of solving the Algerian problem 
except by proposing the formula of 
“self-determination” for Algeria. 

Obviously, this formula, if honestly 
applied, does not guarantee that Al- 
geria will keep its relation to the 
French Community, That is why 
the French colons opposed the formu- 
la. They want absolute security. But 
what they want means the forcible 
subjection of the Algerian nationalist 
movement, and therefore an inter- 
minable civil war. De Gaulle had the 
imagination to recognize that the Al- 
gerian problem could not be solved 
if the option of independence was 
excluded; and he had the courage 
to defy the very forces which brought 
him to his present eminence. Only a 
man of courage and imagination, ac- 
companied by stubborness and mega- 
lomaniacal self-confidence could have 
done what he has done. 

In his memorable address of Jan- 
uary 29, he combined the mystique 


of this patriotism, with the rather 
arrogant assumption that he had in. 
carnated the real spirit of France 
(arrogant, but at least partly true), 
with orders to the Army to obey him. 
For the Army in Algeria, which had 
little or no loyalty to the Fourth 
Republic, was indifferently loyal to 
de Gaulle’s Fifth Republic until he 
made his impassioned plea. 

To understand how a great nation 
should be in the position of depend- 
ence upon the prestige of one man, 
and particularly upon his prestige in 
the armed forces, it is well to review 
briefly the history of French dem- 
ocracy and of the uneasy relation 
of that democracy with the “imperial 
ism” in Algeria. 

In Herbert Luethy’s famous book, 
France Against Herself, the Swiss 
historian traces the sad story of the 
failure of France to digest the revo- 
lution of the late 18th century. Cal 
turally, Catholic rationalism was 
pitted against Enlightenment ration 
alism, and the strife between clerical 
ism and anti-clericalism was never 
resolved. Economically and political 
ly, the contest between Left and Right 
was resolved by what Luethy defines 
as “immobilism.” The capitalistic 
Right developed a static and moti 
bund capitalism, and the Left created 
a welfare state which was too costly 
for the productive power of. stati 
capitalism. Experience with the two 
Bonapartist empires prompted the 
Left to elaborate an unstable parlie 
mentary democracy without a) 
strong executive leadership. 

It is one of de Gaulle’s achieve 
ments that, on the basis of his mani- 
festly honest devotion to the Republic. 
he was able to persuade the Left 
accept his new constitution, giving 
him potentially dangerous dictatorial 
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De Gaulle's policy for France and Algeria ‘combines features 


of traditional doctrines of the Right and Left’ 


REPUBLIC AND ITS GENERAL 


powers. The only strong dissenting 
of the redoubtable 
former Pierre Mendés- 
France. Incidentally, he created a 
Presidency, not of the French nation, 
but of the 
Probably no one after de Gaulle will 


voice was that 
Premier 


French Community. 
have sufficient prestige to achieve 
election to his office. 

Clearly, de Gaulle’s achievements 


Were not in creating a solid consensus 
underneath the party strife—an indis- 
petsable hasis of stability for a dem- 
“racy—but in providing a compli- 
cated contrivance by which a strong 
man could drive two recalcitrant 
teeds in 4 double harness. The prob- 
km of “France Against Herself” still 
mains unsolved—though given suf- 
ficient time, de Gaulle might possibly 
fuse Right and Left into a consensus 
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more lasting than the double harness 
by which he drives the two 
steeds. 


now 


The Algerian crisis is. in a sense, 
a miniature and caricature of the 
political situation in France. The 


French settlers are certainly more 
intransigent than the French Right; 
and the Arab nationalists are more 
revolutionary than any French Left. 





The curious coexistence between the 
one million French settlers ard the 
nine million Arabs, under the fiction 
that Algeria is a part of Metropolitan 
France, was created by the imperial- 
ism of the French Right, as was also 
the system of weighted voting. 
Meanwhile, the doctrines of French 
liberalism, particularly the emphasis 
on the “rights of man,” created the 
illusion of a harmonious state, as if 


the cultural and economic differences 
between Arab and French citizens 
did not exist. The ferocity of the 
terrorists of the National Liberation 
Front (FLN)—the “provisional gov- 
ernment” of Algeria—is prompted by 
the accumulated resentments against 
the hypocricies of this situation, and 
by the budding national conscious- 
ness of a nation which literally did 
not exist when France took over Al- 
geria in 1830. 

Clearly, the only way of winning 
the Arabs from allegiance to the pro- 
visional government was de Gaulle’s 
policy of genuine self-determination, 
though the President is utterly con- 
vinced that the Arabs, if given an 
honest choice between freedom and 
membership in the French Commu- 
nity, will choose the latter. In short, 
his policy for Algeria, like his policy 
for France itself, combines features 
of both Right and Left doctrines. 

The semi-dictatorial constitution of 
the Fifth Republic, de Gaulle’s per- 
sonal prestige and the fact that he 
has the only feasible policy for Al- 
geria, place his success in the cate- 
gory of a “last chance” for France. 
He may fail, but if he does. the pros- 
pects for France are dim indeed. Per- 
haps he will fail. The costs of lifting 
Arab education and economy to the 
French level have not been estimated 
and may prove beyond the capacity 
of the nation. This hazard means that 
even if he succeeds now, he may fail 
in the end. 

It is sad to see a great nation in 
such a sorry plight, but comforting 
to find a man of courage and insight 
try to solve the nation’s problems. 
The sympathetic world will have to 
regard his rather extravagant nation- 
alism and egotism as a price which 
must be paid for such a boon. 
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By Takeo Naoi 


A New 


Party in Japan 


Democratic Socialists oppose conservatives and leftists 


Tokyo 

ANUARY 24 was an inadvertently 
| symbolic day in Japanese poli- 
tics. It was the day that Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi returned from Wash- 
ington, where he had signed the re- 
vised Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. It 
was also the day that the new Demo- 
cratic Socialist party, at its in- 
augural convention, elected Suehiro 
Nishio as its chief. The coincidence 
symbolizes the possibility that the 
new party may fill a real vacuum— 
that of a responsible democratic op- 
position to the conservative Liberal- 
Democratic Government. 

Such a possibility is suggested by 
the fact that among the 813 delegates 
(including 579 leaders of the new 
party’s local chapters around the 
country) were 54 Diet members— 
38 from the Lower House and 16 
from the Upper House. This repre- 
sented a significant increase over the 
approximately 30 Diet members who 
had seceded from the Socialist party 
last October. (See “Behind the Japa- 
nese Socialist Split,” NL, November 
16, 1959—Ep.) A main reason for 
the increase was the adherence to 
the new party of a number of Diet 
members associated 
with a right-wing group. led by 
Jotaro Kawakami, that had not left 
the Socialist party when the Nishio 
group did. Still another split in the 
Kawakami group is anticipated in 
the very near future, and this is ex- 
pected to strengthen the Democratic 
Socialist party even further. 

The strong position of the new 


who had been 
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party at this early stage is some- 
thing of a surprise for everyone, not 
just, for example, for  Inejiro 
Asanuma, SP secretary general, who 
for obviously partisan reasons had 
predicted before the party split that 
no more than 30 Diet members would 
join the new party. Widespread gen- 
eral interest in the Democratic So- 
cialists was reflected in the fact that 
the report of the party conference 
shared the leading position on the 
front pages of all newspapers with 
the news of Kishi’s homecoming. 

In addition to electing party of- 
ficers, adopting a provisional plat- 
form and constitution and presenting 
an inaugural policy declaration, the 
party issued a call for an early gen- 
eral election. The basis for this de- 
mand is the party leadership’s con- 
viction that the Security Treaty has 
engendered so much suspicion and 
unrest in the public at large that the 
present Diet ought to be disqualified 
from passing on it; ratification or re- 
jection of the treaty ought, therefore. 
to be the prime issue of a general 
election, which would thus empower 
a new Diet to decide the matter. 

Of all the political parties, the 
Democratic Socialists are the most 
earnest in seeking a new election, 
and for obvious reasons: They believe 
that such an election would be a 
further step toward propelling their 
party into an increasingly strong 
position. At Nishio’s New Year press 
conference, he revealed plans for 
building the party. As he and his 
colleagues see it, the party can win 


100 seats in the Lower House in the 
first such general election. 150 the 
second time around and more than 
200 on a third try. And at a press 
conference held after the party meet. 
ing, Nishio added that within three 
years the Democratic Socialists can 
attain a majority in the Diet if the 
Tories split in the near future, and 
could actually come to power within 
five years—quite a sanguine forecast 
for the “realistic” Nishio. 

The party’s policy declaration, not 
unexpectedly couched in rather high- 
flown rhetoric, nevertheless reveals 
an earnest commitment to the prin- 
ciples of democratic socialism. It 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The new Socialist 
party was born today in response to 


Democratic 


the aspirations of the nation, which 
is dissatisfied with the corrupt Tories 
and pro-Communist Socialists. 
“Our purpose is to 
society based on human freedom and 


realize a 


equality, through opposition to Com- 
munism and overall revamping of the 
existing capitalistic system. 

“We will stand against extreme 
leftist and rightist ideologies and 
practices, and for the protection of 
parliamentary democracy: our ap 
proach to the realization of a Socialist 
society will be Fabianistic. 

“Our new party was formed with 
the active cooperation of all working 
people, including laborers, farmers. 
small businessmen, engineers. schol- 
. . . The new party 
will campaign not only for a special 
class, but for the happiness of the 


ars and others. 


nation as a whole... . 

“The new party will fully respect 
the people’s desire for peace and 
will advocate an independent foreign 
policy without any leanings toward 
either the U.S. or the USSR and 
Communist China. 

“The party will also work for the 
total banning of nuclear weapons 
and for disarmament, so as to estab- 
lish a peaceful world. . . . We pledge 
that we will exert all possible efforts 
to bring about a democratic Socialis 
government in Japan at the earliest 
possible date.” 
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In his speech accepting the chair- 
nanship of the party’s Central Execu- 
ive Committee, Nishio expatiated on 
he fundamentals of policy and ob- 
ectives : 

“We must win the allegiance of 
,majority of the people by showing 
them that 
wr objective through parliamentary, 
democratic methods. The 
varty suffers from the illusion that 
» Marxist revolution is possible in 


we are out to attain 


Socialist 


japan. The conservative party has 
iegenerated into the political agent 
f big business. 

“Our party’s goal is to give politi- 
al expression to the aspirations of 
avast segment of the nation, whose 
wice has not been heeded by either 
the So- 
ialists. We recognize that the society 


the Liberal-Democrats or 


we live in today is a capitalistic one. 
We do not propose to overthrow it 
weight, but to try to change it 
madually by patiently adding one 
mall reform and improvement to 
another. 

to achieve 
Socialism through democratic meth- 


“Our party intends 
ds, and the essence of democracy 
is the belief in the value of dissent 
and of efforts at persuasion. I pro- 
pose that we practice political 
tolerance. Totalitarianism, either of 
the left or the right, stifles opposi- 
tion.” 

What is striking about the party 
platform is its departure from the 
ld, hackneyed Socialist line on 
eign policy. The platform states 
that, in view of the fact that world 
eace is maintained now only through 
the equilibrium of armed forces of 
fast and West, any attempt to change 
this balance of power immediately 
vould invite the danger of war. It 
*nphasizes the nation’s duty to de- 
iad its security against foreign in- 
vwsion and calls for at least minimum 
measures to defend “our own coun- 
ay" until a complete international 
‘sarmament agreement is reached. 
Finally, there is absolutely no refer- 
mee to neutralism. 

The birth of the new party was 
vamly welcomed by the country’s 
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press—and for good reason. For it 
marks a genuine departure from the 
traditionally unrealistic and _ sterile 
Socialist thinking and an important 
first step toward the creation of a 
workable two-party system in Japan. 
As Tokyo observers are fond of say- 
ing, “In Japan, the economy is best 
and politics is worst.” The economy 
is, in fact, stable and it is expanding 
steadily at the high annual rate of 
better than 10 per cent. The political 
situation, on the other hand, is far 
less stable. 

The institutional framework for a 
democracy, including the two-party 


does indeed exist, but it 


system, 





NISHIO: FOR ‘BETTER OPPOSITION’ 


simply does not work, because of the 
perpetual, uncompromising conflict 
between the two major parties and 
the constant errors made by both 
sides. Nishio put it aptly when he 
“A better 
makes a_ better 


said, opposition party 
government party, 
and vice versa.” Though both major 
parties must share the blame for this 
state of affairs, the Socialists, because 
of their position of opposition for 
the sake of opposition, are mainly 
responsible. 

The fact is that large numbers of 
people are becoming increasingly 
irked and impatient with the excesses 
and violence which have charac- 


terized the career of the left-wing 


labor and Socialist movements since 
the war. The extremist riots in the 
Diet compound last November and 
the student 
Tokyo’s international airport when 
Kishi left for the U.S. last month 
were the logical culmination of this 


disorders staged at 


whole process, and public opinion 
clearly reacted more negatively than 
ever before. 

It was after these events that the 
leftist-dominated SOHYO 


Council of Japanese Trade Unions) 


(General 


and Socialist party, as well as the 
radical student group, ‘Zengakuren 
(National of Students’ 
Self-Government Associations), came 


Federation 


in for severe public censure, and the 
latter especially has grown more 
isolated than ever. 

After the Diet riots, for example. 
the Communist party ousted 30 of 
its student members and prohibited 
39 others from exercising their rights 
as members. And after the airport 
riot, the Zengakuren headquarters 
was raided and seriously damaged. 
and 77 student leaders arrested. A 
token of this organization’s virtually 
complete isolation was the fact that 
its call for another demonstration at 
the airport upon Kishi’s return was 
heeded by only 10 students. In its 
recent campaign to raise two million 
yen as a relief fund for the 77 
“victims” and to steam up public 
sentiment in their favor, it sent letters 
of appeal to 300 “progressive” in- 
tellectuals—of whom only 20 re- 
plied at all. 

The radical movement in general, 
consequently, seems to be approach- 
ing a real turning-point. Even 
SOHYO’s leadership recently issued 
a new directive calling for at least 
withdrawal 
unionism and greater emphasis on 
the traditional trade union objective 
of advancing the workers’ economic 
welfare. This is being taken as a 
maneuver to prevent trade unionists 
from joining the new party. Thus, 
the appearance of the Democratic 


partial from _ political 


Socialist party is being hailed as a 
symbol and reflection of the turning 


of the tide. 





By James L. Busey 


CONFLICT 


IN 


PANAMA 


U. S. role in Canal Zone is complicated 
by dispute over sovereignty, profits 


and discrimination in employment 





| jooar DEMONSTRATIONS against the United State 
are becoming a chronic problem in Panama. Pang. 
manian politicians bear a heavy responsibility for this 
for they find that campaigns against the “imperialig 
aggressor” are always good for some votes. Thus Dy. 
Aquilino Boyd, an irresponsible, demagogic presidential 




















aspirant who serves his own political ambition by foment. 
ing demonstrations against the U.S., had an important 
role in the November riots that resulted in the injury of 
more than 100 persons. A few newspapers also have made 
U.S.-baiting their principal theme. The largest dailies, 
Estrella de Panama and Fi Panama América, with their 
English-language counterparts, Star and Herald and 
Panama American, are generally restrained. La Hora,a 
tabloid with a large circulation, frequently points an ae- 
cusing finger at the United States. Two other tabloids, 
with smaller circulations, FE! Dia and La Nacién, con 
sistently take a critical line, the latter being the mor 
bitter of the two. Families that are active in politics are 
also heavily involved in newspaper publishing. 
Organized students probably form the most vitriolic 
anti-U.S. element in Panama. They have led anti-US. 
demonstrations and have attempted to plant the Panama. 
nian flag in the Canal Zone. Some attend the University 
of Panama, but a real hotbed of discontent is the /nstituto 
Nacional—a large secondary school of boys 14-16 years 
old which abuts the Canal Zone boundary line on Fourth 
of July Avenue. These juveniles are organized within the 
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extreme left-wing Federacién de Estudiantes de Panami (*"s ‘ 
(FEP). The FEP is dominated by such grown men as The 
Jorge Ugarte, its president; Dr. Aquilino Boyd, and Dr. P"™"* 
Ernesto Castillero Pimentel. Pimentel, now 41, is a pro tically 
fessor and the author of the venomous Panama y los F™ ® 
Estados Unidos (1953), for which he was awarded a fit Zor 
doctorate by the National Littoral University of Rosario, FY ™ 
Argentina, during the Perén period; he obtained an MA J E. | 
from Johns Hopkins. The first secretary general of the sib 
FEP and press secretary of the Patriotic Youth Front, C 
Pimentel was among the adults who led the November anal 
student riots against the U.S. alert 

In April, 17 young malcontents caused a minor up Cro 
rising in the highlands west of the Canal. For no appareal ual 
reason, the FEP issued a comunicado warning Zone ape 
authorities to keep out of the contest. Then it claimed that oe: 





the Panamanian police were “armed with flame-thrower 
and artillery which are undoubtedly of U.S. manufac 
ture.” The FEP clarified its own position regarding the 
teapot “revolt” by “reaffirming its sympathy” with “a) 
true organized movement which, with popular suppor. 
has as its aim the interests of the poorer classes of cit) 
and country.” For about a week this “revolt” threw 
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xd States Punama into an uproar, but it was quelled. It may well 
1a. Pang. have been a diversionary tactic preparatory to the land- 
for this (pings by Cuban “revolutionists” who sought a foothold on 





ie Isthmus three weeks later. 





nperialist 







Thus Dr, | There is no way to measure accurately the degree of 
esidential soviet influence in the strident mob protests against the 
- foment. US. Certainly the FEP’s public statements, the inordinate 





(uban interest in the Isthmus, and the demonstrators’ 
cies of “Viva Rusia!” “Go home gringos!” and “Down 


vith imperialist aggression!” are symptomatic of well- 
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inown tendencies in recent anti-U. S. movements through- 
out the world. 

It should also be noted that Latin American upper 
dasses often include important anti-U. S. elements. Such 
wial circles believe that workers should be put down and 
kept down, and that United States influence works in a 
watrary direction. Politicians, publishers and editors 










gnerally come from upper class backgrounds, and along 
vith organized and noisy students, will determine the 
ourse of official Panamanian policy. 


the more 
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| vitriolic | Many Panamanian complaints against the U. S. are so 
anti-US (petty or irrational as to defy solution. Three disputes, 
Panama Qowever, are of capital importance to U. S.-Panamanian 
Jniversity ations: (1) the “50-50 demand,” (2) the discrimina- 





ion charge and (3) the sovereignty issue. 
Highly placed Panamanians insist that the U. S. should 
sure 50 per cent of gross canal proceeds with the Re- 
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public. To understand this problem the business arrange- 
ments of the Canal must be reviewed briefly. 

The 1950 Reorganization Act divided government and 
business operation in the Canal Zone between two theo- 
tically separate organizations—the Canal Zone Govern- 
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is a pro- 
ma. y los ent and the Panama Canal Company. The Governor of 
warded a gt Zonal Government and the president of the company 





f Rosario, #% one and the same person—at the moment, Major 







od an MA W.E. Potter, U. S. Army. The Zonal Government is re- 
ral of the "sible for normal functions of civil administration. 
ith Front, Company handles the business operations of the 





anal and Zone, as well as distribution of pure drinking 

aler to the cities of Panama and Colén, 

Gross revenue for the Company runs over $80 million 
ually. Net revenue for 1958 was $2.6 million. The 
ompany payroll consumes over $38 million. Interest 
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1imed that paid to the U. S. Treasury for unrecovered construction 
»-throwers f'" depreciation, supply costs, reimbursement of Zonal 
manufac @’"*™ment costs, defense, and annuity payments of 





51,930,000 to the Republic of Panama account for most 


arding the 
f the remaining costs. 












with “any >: 

r support Critics maintain that the U. S. falsifies figures on in- 
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prising theory that the Canal has contributed nothing 
to the Panamanian economy, and has in fact harmed 
it. Both Pimentel and David Turner Morales have pro- 
pounded this view. Turner Morales, especially, asserts, 
among other things, that the Canal transit can only 
stimulate an economy which is “primitive, precarious and 
decadent”; that people smuggle so many items from 
the Zone to the Republic for resale that the presence 
of the Canal Zone actually damages the Panamanian 
economy; and that the Canal has taken people from 
“productive labor,” causing “distortion” of the economy, 
with a consequent unfavorable trade balance. In this 
view, Panama should receive 50 per cent of the gross 
earnings of the Canal as partial compensation for these 
inequities. 

There is, in fact, a remarkable difference between 
the 1956 Panamanian import figure of $83 million and 
the export figure of $17 million. But it is precisely be- 
cause of the Canal that Panama doesn’t need to export 
to pay for imports. The Republic obviously earns its 
dollars from the Canal itself: Earnings from this source 
can be estimated at about $65 million—the difference 
between Panamanian imports and exports. 

Dr. Gustavo R. Gonzalez, Panamanian agrarian econo- 
mist, among others, has pointed out that were it not 
for the Canal, life in the Republic would not be different 
from that in nearby Latin American agrarian countries. 
These experts stress that the indirect productive in- 
fluences of the Zone on the attitudes, work habits and 
training skills of Panama in general should not be under- 
estimated. 

Panama has received far more from the U.S. than 
the formal payments of $1.9 million per year for use 
of the Zone. To begin with, the United States had a 
hand in the independence of Panama, though Panamanian 
critics prefer to be silent about that. Moreover, the U.S. 
has contributed greatly to Panama’s economic progress: 
construction of the Panama Railroad in 1851-1855; 
completion of the Canal itself; the building of the 
Boyd-Roosevelt Highway which crosses the Republic; 
and, under terms of the 1955 Treaty, construction of the 
Balboa Bridge, which is now under way. This structure 
will cross the Canal a few miles south of the parallel 
Miraflores Bridge, at an estimated cost to the U.S. of 
$20 million. 

Nor has U.S. foreign aid slighted the Republic. Post- 
war grants-in-aid have totaled $15 million. In addition, 
the U.S. is contributing two-thirds of the cost of the 
Panamanian sector of the Inter-American Highway— 
approximately $24 million. In addition, from 1940-1957, 
the U.S. authorized loans of $21.4 million for Panama. 
The largest part of this figure is an Export-Import Bank 
loan of $12.8 million for the Panamanian contribution 
to construction of the Inter-American Highway. 

As for the discrimination charge leveled against U.S. 
administration of the Canal Zone, this is certainly the 
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most serious in terms of this country’s reputation in 
Panama and Latin America generally. 

Today most of the earlier and more striking forms 
of discrimination are gone. Thus, segregation based on 
a “silver roll” for Panamanians and dark-skinned people 
generally and a “gold roll” for white United States 
citizens and other blonds has finally disappeared. And, 
since 1955, employes are no longer officially paid at 
the “local rate” and “U.S. rate.” But despite disappearance 
of open inequality in the Zone, and despite an apparent 
adherence to the wage-equality provisions of the 1955 
treaty, pay and employment discrimination do continue, 
in only thinly disguised forms. 

At the end of 1959 there were 12,477 employes in the 
Canal Zone. About three-fourths of these were non-U.S. 
citizens. The 1955 Treaty guaranteed that Panamanians 
would receive pay and employment opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by U.S. citizens—or so the Panamanians 
thought. The Memorandum of Understandings associated 
with the Treaty provided that the U.S. would seek legisla- 
tion in conformity with the principle of equality of op- 
portunity in employment and wages, without regard to 
nationality. 

Despite these assurances, Zone authorities evaded en- 
forcement of the principle. They “classified” all positions 
in accordance with the Understandings. but they assigned 
so low a pay to all jobs of Grade GS-4 and below that 
only Panamanians could take them. These were the jobs 
that had been traditionally available to Panamanians. 
such as messenger, general laborer, carpenter, etc. Such 
a system could not, of course, prevent some trained 
Panamanians from securing positions “above the line” 

that is, above GS-4, at what used to be called officially 
the “U.S. rate” or earlier. the “gold roll.” To reduce the 
number to a minimum, therefore, the U.S. authorities 
used the escape clause in the “equality of opportunity” 


agreement to apply the ‘ 


‘security” label to a very large 
number of positions which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion actually involve security risk. 

No issue has aroused more heat and bitterness in 
Panama, even among people who are normally friendly 
to the U.S.. for there is no question that the U.S. is 
pursuing a policy of inequality of pay between employes 
on similar jobs, and is using the “security” trick to give 
employment preference to non-Panamanians. In fact if 
not in form, the U.S. is guilty of violating a treaty com- 
mitment. 

It may even be true that Panamanian business circles 
actually fear that a wage rise in the Zone would disrupt 
their own exploitative labor-management relations, and 
that the complaints about Zonal discrimination are but 
another smoke screen for political ambition. But all such 
considerations are secondary. The fact is that the U.S. 
is in an untenable position, from which it must extricate 
itself without delay in accordance with traditional Ameri- 
can concepts of equal rights and fair play. Happily, the 


State Department has indicated that the U.s 
to take corrective action. 
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F THE ENDING of all discrimination in the Zone js 
] essential to America’s reputation in Latin America, 
the settlement of the sovereignty question is no less vital 
to the continued presence of the U.S. in the Panama 
Canal. 

U.S. jurisdiction at the Panama Canal and Zone was 
supposedly defined by the original Hay-Bunau Varilly 
Treaty of 1903. Article II of that Convention granted 
to the United States “in perpetuity the use. occupation 
and control of a zone of land and land under water for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection” of the proposed canal. Article III provided 
that “the Republic of Panama grants to the United States 
all the rights, power and authority within the Zone... 
which the United States would possess and exercise if 
it were the sovereign of the territory within which said 
lands and waters are located to the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power or authority.” 

Thus, while the exercise of sovereign rights, power 
and authority were seemingly granted to the U.S., some 
ultimate. symbolic sovereignty was implicitly left to 
Panama. According to the Panamanian view. U.S. juris- 
diction is not a “full and complete jurisdiction, but a 
delegated or limited jurisdiction.” The Panamanians con- 
tend that Article III of the 1903 Convention must be 
read in the light of Article II, in which the grants to the 
US. 


operation, sanitation and protection of said canal. . .. 


were made “for the construction, maintenance. 
Insofar as a given action does not fall under one of 
those five objectives, they argue, Penama should exer- 
cise jurisdiction. The Panamanians criticize the “con- 
cept of apparent sovereignty” as exercised by Washing 
ton—in establishment of ports, warehouses, tariffs, ete. 
A minimum demand on which Panamanian friends 
and critics of the U.S. agree is that the Panamanian flag 
should fly in the Zone alongside the U.S. flag. Las 
November 9 the Panamanian National Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to that effect. Presence o 
the Panamanian emblem within the Zone would be # 
symbolic gesture that would accord with U.S. recogni: 
tion of Panama’s nominal sovereignty over the area. 
The State Department is now studying this proposal. 
The U.S. position has been that Article II of the 
1903 Convention was a general statement of purpost. 
and did not modify the unqualified grant of “all the 
rights. power and authority” which is described 


Article III. When pressed, the U.S. has generally com 


ceded that Panama possesses a sort of vague. ultimate 
sovereignty over the Zone. Thus, on November 24. Under 
Secretary of State Livingston R. Merchant assured 


Panama that it possesses a “titular” or “ultimate 


sovereignty over the Zone. 
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The fact is that the two countries will continue to 
nake different and equally valid interpretations of the 
1903 Treaty. Even without the controversial Article II, 
he divided sovereignty implied in Article III imposes 
m impossible relationship on the two countries. Article 
Il can be read to mean that the U.S. possesses all the 
‘tights, power and authority” of sovereignty, and can 
jecide for itself what flag it chooses to fly over the Zone; 
or that though the U.S. is granted these rights, it does 
not have actual sovereignty, and that therefore only 
the Panamanian flag may be hoisted in the Zone; or 
that the two flags should be flown side by side—one as 
a symbol of titular sovereignty, the other as a symbol 
of the “rights, power and authority” of sovereignty. A 
solution in conformity with the bewildering provisions 
of the 1903 Convention is beyond the capabilities of 
statesmen or the power of the human mind. Only a re- 
vision of the 1903 Convention can possibly settle this 
interminable issue, by placing full sovereignty and au- 
thority in one place. 

The question of sovereignty cannot be resolved with- 
out some consideration of the Canal’s role in world 
commerce. Though the strategic importance of the Canal 
to the U.S. has tended to decline during and since World 
War II, the same cannot be said about its commercial 
value. Counting the ships that fly the Panamanian and 
Liberian flags (which are often financed by U.S. capital), 
from one-third to one-half of the shipping through the 
(anal is of U.S. origin. U.S. flag ships alone are re- 
yonsible for no less than one-fifth of the transits and 
nnage through the Canal. The Canal is no less es- 
vntial to the continued economic growth of South 
America—especially the west coast countries of Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile and land-locked Bolivia. Total Canal shipping 
aflecting South America during 1957 was 12.4 million 
ons, or about one-fourth of the Canal’s tonnage. The 
{anal is also a major factor in the shipping of several 
oher countries. For example, during the second quarter 
o 1958, 12.4 million tons were carried through the 
{anal; 1.9 million were carried under the British flag: 

12 million under the Japanese; 1.03 million under the 
Norwegian: and 688,000 under the West German. 

Since the Canal is of such huge commercial importance 
8 many nations, it must remain available to all and 
i lop operational condition. The problem of its sover- 
tigmty, then, must be resolved, and there are only three 
"ys this can be done. Sovereign jurisdiction may be 
“signed to some international agency. It may be turned 
"rin its entirety to Panama, with some foreign per- 





mel remaining in operational and maintenance capaci- 
"sas deemed appropriate by the Panamanian Gov- 
mment. Or. full sovereignty may be assigned to the U.S. 
International administration implies either the United 
ations, or the Organization of American States or some 
tially created international agency to control and 
trate the Canal. If the U.S. were to continue to run 
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it under international authority, the bickering would 
increase. If operation were to be handled by several 
participating powers, the service would probably de- 
teriorate and controversy would be inevitable. In any 
event, the unhappiest party of all would be Panama itself. 

As for nationalization, even in their wildest attacks 
against the U.S., Panamanians have tended to back away 
from any proposal that Panama should take over the 
huge responsibility of running the Canal. And some 
recent experiences indicate that Panama is not prepared 
for it. During the years 1953-1955 the U.S. turned over 
to Panama all health and sanitary authority in the cities 
of Colén and Panama City. In 1958 the U.S. evacuated 
a large area of apartment buildings in Colén which had 
been used and maintained by Zone personnel. The shock- 
ing deterioration which has occurred in a short time 
in both the sanitary services of Panama City and Colén, 
and in the physical conditions of the buildings, demon- 
strates in stark detail that Panama is in no condition to 
take responsibility for the operation of the Canal. 

Clearly, then, the U.S. must now enter into negotia- 
tions with Panama with the object of abandoning the 
foggy provisions of the 1903 Convention, and of se- 
curing full and undivided U.S. sovereignty over the Canal 
and the Zone—or better still, propose to purchase the 
entire Central American half of the Republic of Panama, 
from the Zone’s present eastern border to the Costa 
Rican frontier. This would leave Panama with the South 
American end. Panama City and Col6n are in this part, 
and would remain with the Republic. At the Atlantic 
side, the Zone border could be adjusted to connect 
Colén by land with the Republic, with Cristobal remain- 
ing within the Zone as at present. This would solve the 
present difficult situation, in which the Republic is 
divided by the Canal Zone. 

Muck would depend, of course, on the diplomatic 
finesse with which the U.S. would undertake such nego- 
tiations. And much also would depend on the size of 
the proferred check. The figure need not be as large as 
the cost of building a Nicaraguan canal—estimated at 
$4.1 billion—which is the obvious alternative and bar- 
gaining point. If long and careful negotiations with 
Panama are unsuccessful, the Nicaraguan plan has the 
huge advantage of giving the U.S. full title to a strip of 
territory located between two countries, instead of cutting 
one in half. The democratic republic of Costa Rica, to 
the south of Nicaragua, is among America’s most de- 
pendable Latin American friends. There is no doubt that 
most Costa Ricans would favor a U.S.-operated canal 
zone along their northern frontier, which would protect 
them from the Nicaraguans with whom they are in fre- 
quent conflict. Of course, the U.S. should hesitate to take 
such a step as long as it requires negotiations with the 
hated Nicaraguan regime of the Somoza brothers. But 
negotiations with Panama will undoubtedly be protracted, 
and the Somoza dynasty will not last forever. 
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Generalissimo Franco and exiled Pretender deadlocked 


over university education for future king 


Reign in Spain 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Maprip 
ENERALISSIMO Francisco Franco 
G has a serious behind-the-scenes 
crisis on his hands. It threatens to 
demolish his plans to ensure con- 
tinuity of his 23-year-old authoritari- 
an regime by placing a tailor-made 
king on the vacant Spanish throne. 
It also jeopardizes the chances of a 
Bourbon restoration in the foresee- 
able future. The crisis stems from a 
quarrel between the 67-year-old dic- 
Juan de Bourbon, 
exiled Pretender to the throne. 


tator and Don 


The dispute centers on the educa- 
tion of Don Juan’s 22-year-old son, 
Juan Carlos. The Prince has just 
completed four years of military 
training as part of an intensive edu- 
cational program mapped out by 
Franco and the boy’s father to pre- 
pare him for eventual kingship. He 
is now ready for the next phase: 
study at a university. But the quarrel 
is holding things up. The deadlock 
has developed into a test of strength, 
and obstinacy, between Franco and 
Don Juan. Unless one or the other 
gives in soon, or a compromise is 
reached, an open break between the 
two seems inevitable. This would have 
dramatic consequences for Spain. 

These events led to the present 
deadlock : 

In November a book came out 
entitled Anti-Espana 1959. Written 
by a member of the Falange, Spain’s 
only authorized political party, it 
caused a big stir because of the 
viciousness of its attacks on the 
Spanish royal family. Since nothing 
may be published here without prior 
clearance from the Ministry of In- 
formation, it was evident that the 


regime approved the book. This 
angered Don Juan and he dispatched 
a strongly worded letter of protest 
to Franco. Early in December the 
book was withdrawn. 

On December 12, Minister of the 
Army General Antonio Barroso made 
a speech in which he said nice things 
about the monarchy. The occasion 
was the graduation of new officers 
military 
Zaragoza. Prince Juan Carlos was 


from the academy at 
among the young soldiers present to 
receive their commissions. Don Juan 
wrote Barroso a letter of apprecia- 
tion; it looked as if everything had 
been smoothed over. 

Then Anti-Espana 1959 showed up 
in the bookstores again. It turned 
out that the book had been with- 
drawn temporarily so that an apology 
could be inserted. Author Mauricio 
Carlavilla had written something (“in 
a moment of passion”) which had 
offended Franco’s brother-in-law, for- 
mer Foreign Minister Ramon Ser- 
rano Suner. Hence the apology. But 
in the resurrected book there was 
no apology for anybody else. 

Right after Juan Carlos graduated 
from Zaragoza military academy 
people high in the Government let 
it be known that the Prince would 
continue his studies at the University 
of Salamanca. This, combined with 
the news that Anti-Espana 1959 was 
on public sale again, angered the 
boy’s father. He was not, he said, 
going to allow his son to be sent to 
Salamanca. Monarchist sources say 
that the Pretender now refuses to 
send Juan Carlos to any university 
in Spain, that he is considering as 
alternatives Louvain University in 





Belgium, or the University of Bolog.fl 
na in Italy. This is an open challe 
to Franco. 

On December 29, Franco took 
vantage of his annual State of the 
Nation speech to warn Don Jug 
and his supporters to watch thei 
step. It would be a grave mis 
he said, “to confuse the continuity 
of this regime with a system of suc. 


based on 













cession elections — or c 


heredity.” In other words, there are 

other ways of insuring the regime's W 
continuity than by resorting to the 
principle of royal succession, Franco 
went further. “The institutions and 
persons that follow this regime mus 
be in its service,” he said. “Anything 
else would lead to fraud.” 
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Franco wishes Juan Carlos to attend neg 
. te 


either the University of Madrid or 
the University of Salamanca so that 
the Prince will be near enough to well 

take part in the Caudillo’s week-end ihe é 
hunting parties. This would give Malia 
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Franco an opportunity, which he has 
lacked up to now, to develop a per 
sonal relationship with the boy. This 
would also expose the youth to the 


thought 
tributes 
associat 
company of persons whose political Dimit 
ideas the Generalissimo approves. 
Monarchist sources say these al 
exactly the reasons why Don Juan 
threatens to send his son to a univer 
sity outside Spain. For one thing 
they say, the Pretender doesn’t wan! 
the Prince to be placed in the inferior 
position of being a member of the 
Caudillo’s entourage; for another, the 
Pretender doesn’t want his son "§" 
be exposed to Franco’s political inp*ing an 
doctrination. me 
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Karpovich, 
scholar, and 
liberal humanistic _ per- 
ions and§ sonality, died on the 42nd anniver- 
ime mus\§ sry of the Communist Revolution 
Anything that robbed him of his native coun- 
try and denied all the civilized values 
t — by which he lived. Karpovich’s re- 
his au- 


1, Francof luminous 


tirement from his position as pro- 


in mind, fessor of Russian history and litera- 
tae: of ture at Harvard in the spring of 1957, 
ifies that when he was 69, elicited an ovation 
st swear . . 
= from his students and widespread 
damental §, . sine 
tributes from scholars and specialists 
vement—§. . es 
in Russian, a surprisingly large num- 
re. ; , 
ber of whom had received their 
4, Franco}. . , ; 
training under Karpovich. 
| on the , ‘ 2.8 ° 
| But interesting additional material 
ince Juan : . : 
about this modest yet eminent his- 
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Dimitri von Mohrenschildt, pro- 
proves essor of Russian civilization at Dart- 
these st mouth and an old friend of Karpo- 
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a univer-§er's personality very well: “Mik- 
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among Russians—an 
ven-tempered, well-balanced man of 
oderate views, During twenty years 


other, the Mf ‘sociation with him on the Rus- 
is son tom'an Review 1 cannot recall his ever 
litical inf*MZ angry or losing his temper. . . . 


have seldom known anyone who 
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)WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Michael Karpovich: 
Man and Scholar 


had his rare ability to bring out the 
best in people. His transparent 
honesty and inward nobility com- 
municated themselves and one simply 
couldn’t be mean or petty in his 
presence.” 

To me the friendship of Michael 
Karpovich was especially precious 
because it represented a continuation 
of what I most prized during my 
years in Russia: the fellowship of 
some of the surviving members of 
the pre-war Russian intelligentsia. I 
have never been able to analyze why 
this group possessed certain charac- 
teristics that seemed to set it off, 
in some degree, from educated men 
and women in America and Western 
Europe. 

I only know, from personal ex- 
perience, that the Russian _intelli- 
gentsia did possess certain most at- 


breadth of outlook 


and interest, love of knowledge for 


tractive traits: 


its own sake, absence of sham, greed 
and affectation, fondness for disin- 
terested intellectual communion, sim- 
plicity and directness in personal re- 
lations, a high and sensitive regard 
for intellectual honesty. 

Karpovich was the very incarna- 
tion of these humanistic, liberal (in 
the broadest and truest sense of that 
much-abused word) of the 
Russian intelligentsia. In his view of 
Russian and world history he was 
a rationalist and a pluralist, inclined 
to reject all extreme and one-sided 
interpretations, skeptical of doctrines 
of historical predestination. One of 
Karpovich’s very characteristic es- 


traits 


says, which originally appeared in 
THe New Leaper, rejects, for in- 
stance, the view that Soviet foreign 


policy is merely a continuation of 
Tsarist imperialism; it stresses the 
unlimited aims of international Com- 
munism. 

The ideal of individual liberty al- 
ways enjoyed a top priority in Karpo- 
vich’s scale of values and this made 
him a moderate Westerner in his 
reactions to Russian history and in- 
tellectual trends. He was _ inclined, 
with some reservations, to admire 
Peter the Great and to 
idealized picture of 


discount 
heavily the 
patriarchal pre-Petrine Russian pub- 
licized by the Slavophiles. 

In personal sympathy he perhaps 
felt closest to some of the early 
voices of reform in Russia, to think- 
ers like Granovsky and Stankevich, 
who began to achieve the synthesis 
of German and European philosophy 
and culture with the ripening Rus- 
sian intellectual renaissance of the 
19th century. In his reaction to later, 
more dogmatic and extreme revolu- 
tionaries, to the regicides of the 
Narodnaya Volya, Karpovich, while 
recognizing their courage, devotion 
and dedication, had his doubts and 
misgivings. As our own age has the 
best reason to realize, fanaticism, 
however noble in purpose, too often 
becomes the parent of a tyranny that 
mocks every ideal for which the 
fanatics fight. 

Although Karpovich was deeply 
Russian in tastes and svmpathies, al- 
though uprooting from one’s native 
country is always painful, there can 
be no doubt that he was happier here 
than he could have been in the So- 
viet Union. His mature 
scholarship—his ability, in the words 
of the French thinker, Remy de 
Gourmont, to see “the six sides of 


mellow, 


the cube”—never made him soft or 
flabby when fundamental issues of 
liberty were involved. Michael Karpo- 
vich and others like him who trans- 
planted the seeds of Russian humane 
liberal scholarship to the United 
States and other Western countries 
are an inspiring example of the in- 
destructible quality of the human 
spirit. 
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By Leslie A. Fiedler he uppe 


— ONE OF the most difficult modern novelists to 
assess is Theodore Dreiser, whose reputation a half- 
century after Sister Carrie remains moot—and whose 
meanings continue to baffle us. Perhaps the trouble we 
have is rooted in the fact that he is not a “modern” 
novelist at all, neither the prophet of naturalism nor the 
pioneer of sexual freedom we have taken him to be, but 
the last and greatest of the 19th century sentimentalists, 
linked not forward to Sherwood Anderson but backward 
to George Lippard. Lippard, now almost forgotten, pub- 
lished in 1844 The Quaker City; or The Monks of Monk 
Hall, a book which sold 60,000 copies the first year and 
was, apparently, being bought at the rate of 30,000 a 
year when Lippard died in 1854, not yet quite 32 years 
old. It is not necessary to believe the author’s boast on 
the title page of The Quaker City that “No American 
novel has ever commanded so widespread an interest as 
this work,” or to credit completely the claim of the 1845 
edition to represent a 27th printing; but one must take 
seriously the report of a Philadelphia newspaper at the 
time of Lippard’s death that “He was the author of a 
number of novels, which have been read probably as 
extensively as those of any other writer in the coun- 
try. ...” It was not easy, certainly, to earn $3-4,000 
a year by writing in Lippard’s time: but this he man- 
aged to do, appealing to the lower middlebrow audience, 
which otherwise would have had to subsist on such im- 
ported fare as the novels of Eugene Sue, whose compound 
of gothicism and sentimental eroticism gave him the 
sweet-selling savor of “dirtiness.” 

It is hard to know exactly what the nature of Lippard’s 
audience was or precisely what satisfactions they sought 
in his books. He thought of himself as the inheritor of 
the tradition of Charles Brockden Brown, his fellow 
Philadelphian, about whom he wrote a touching magazine 
piece and to whom he dedicated The Quaker City. The 
combination of sex, horror, and advanced social thought 
that had once been the specialty of Brown, Lippard pro- 
vided, too—though on a slap-dash literary level con- 
siderably below that of his predecessor. He had, however, 
Brown’s capacity for yielding up the imagination to a 
frenetic vision, out of which the author makes a book 





Lestie A. Fiepier is professor of English at Montane 
State University. This is the first of several installments 
from a chapter of his Love and Death in the Ameri- 
can Novel, to be published by Criterion on March 18. 
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not so much by composing a fiction as by recording a 
uncensored nightmare. In such a novel as The Quake 
City, the archetypal bugaboos of the popular mind 
malicious hunchbacks, sinister Jews, hulking deaf-and 
dumb Negroes, corrupt clergymen, and bloated bankers 
—murder, rape, carouse, and collapse finally into drunke 
stupors inside or beneath a gothic whorehouse, whos 
lowest level is a stagnant sewer. Unfaithful wives ar 
poisoned, the skulls of old women bashed in, the virginity 
of sobbing young girls violated; but nothing is present 
as gratuitous horror, the staple of the less pretentio 
dime novels; all is offered as a true revelation of wha 
really goes on inside, In Lippard, pornography is justifi 
as muckraking. 
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society caught off guard; and the nightmarish evocations 
of the book, a literal description of how the rich and 
their henchmen amuse themselves with the money they 
have sweated from the laboring man. This is the populist 
vision of upper-class life and the economic system which 
maintains it translated directly from private fantasy to 
fiction, without emendation or expurgation. Just such 
sadist visions taken as fact are what have compelled the 
grass-roots followers of rabble-rousing reformers from 
Bryant to McCarthy; but it is a religious fantasy as wel 
as a political one, a poor man’s apocalypse. In the smal 
town Protestant mind, the Big City is Sodom: and “Woy 
unto Sodom!” says the title-page illustration of Lippard’ 
novel, 

Lippard himself was a pre-Marxian socialist, alway4 
armed under his Byronic cloak against the possibilit 





of an attack by a hired assassin of the masters of societ) 
and the founder of a secret order to fight back agains 
them: the “Brotherhood of the Union,” of which he wa 
“Supreme Washington.” His program was unequivocall 
revolutionary; “When Labor has tried all other means i man, an 
vain— ... then we advise Labor to go to War. - if the 

War with the Rifle, Sword and Knife!” He thought of “¢ of 


his novels, stories and pamphlets (he published in som ms \ 
12 years 23 books) as weapons in the holy war of labor ‘ = 
Long before the Communist theory of art as a weap By 
had been developed, Lippard had anticipated it: “Liv y mg 
ATURE merely considered as an ART is a despicab a Ye 
thing. . . . A literature which does not work practical a 
for the advancement of social reform, or which is : ee 
dignified or too good to picture the great wrongs of t a 

r 


The New Lead Pebrua; 


gat mass of humanity, is just good for nothing at all.” 
‘It is not, however, literature in general that Lippard 
ius to justify as a social weapon, but horror pornography 
particular. Psychologically, of course, popular radi- 
| wism has always taken advantage of the tendency of 

watively naive and uneducated people to project on 
he upper classes which they despise the erotic and 
alist fantasies of which they are ashamed, thus pro- 
‘iding themselves with the luxury of at once indulging 
ad disavowing their own most shamefully masturbatory 
ireams. An ambitious, half-starved orphan boy just past 
), knowing nothing of political reality except what his 
lncy suggests, makes an admirable spokesman for such 
igroup. And just such a boy was George Lippard, near 
ough culturally to his readers to share their darkest 
ntasies, but far enough from them to articulate what 
they could only feel. 





Understandably enough, it is seduction, the seduction 
fapoor girl by a pampered gentleman, which furnishes 
Lippard the key image for satisfying both the social and 
eal demands of his audience; and in him, for the 
first time in America, perhaps, the Richardsonian theme 
kes on a fully conscious significance as a symbol of 
dass war. “We'll be seduced no more!” the readers of 
§ Pamela had cried; and Lippard’s readers echo more 
cmudely, “You can’t screw us!” The immediate occasion 
for The Monks of Monk Hall was an actual incident in 
. populist vhich a Philadelphian who had killed the seducer of 
-m which ls sister, aboard the Camden ferry, was held in a New 
—— Jersey prison, tried in a New Jersey court, and then— 
‘ust such the relief and joy of his fellow citizens—acquitted by 
velled the \ew Jersey justice. The sentimental popular acclaim that 
ers from ‘lowed the release of the murderer led to the writing of 
y as well Me novel, which itself apparently helped swell an up- 
he smallq Mge of public opinion that resulted in the passage of 
nd “Wod “ anti-seduction law in the state of New York in 1849. 

Lippard is eager to leave no doubt that seduction is 
the central theme of his crowded and complex “Romance 
t. alwava “! Philadelphia Life, Mystery and Crime.” In his preface 
jossibiliy © Oe of the later editions, he writes, “I determined to 
f society “lle a book founded upon the following idea: that 
k agains the seduction of a poor and innocent girl, is a deed al- 
he wat °8ether as criminal as murder . . . the assassin of chastity 
suivocall ind maidenhood is worthy of death by the hands of any 
means ig "4", and in any place.” At the end of the main action 
War .. |" the book, editorial is translated into dithyramb, a 
hought off “ME of triumph sung by a brother who has just avenged, 
1 in som with “the life current. of Libertine,” the seduction of 
- of labor "i sister: “Is that the murmur of a brook . . . is that 
a weapom “song of a bird? No, no, but still it is music—that 
“LITER “ushing of the Wronger’s Blood! . . . I would dance. 
Jespicablf Yes, Yes, | would dance over the Corse! .. . in sight 
ractically God and his angels, I would dance over the corse, 
ich is to while a wild song of joy filled the heavens. A song— 
nas of tht huzza—a ong! 
, Brother !” 
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. . . This, this is the vengeance of a 
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It is by all odds the most false and forced passage in 
a novel not seldom false and forced, Lippard’s amends 
for having lingered so lasciviously over the details of the 
rape, and for having encouraged the reader to relish 
those details with him. The fall of the seduction theme 
from gentility had freed it from the old restraints and 
reticences that had hedged it in; and Lippard profited to 
the full from this new freedom. At the level of Melville’s 
Pierre, a charge of immorality meant the loss of sales 
and a blow to his quest for popularity; but at the level 
of The Quaker City, to be charged with having produced 
“the most immoral work of the age” meant to be even 
more widely read. Lippard cites the accusation against 
his morals proudly, taking it as a testimony to the truth 
and social efficacy of his novel; and he is not averse to 
exploiting it for sales. Like the very earliest American 
novelists, he boasts that he has torn the veils of delicacy 
aside in the interests of exposing the seducer; but unlike 
his predecessors, he lets us look our fill at the scandals 
behind the veil: 

“The left hand of Lorimer, gently stealing round her 
form, rested with a faint pressure upon the folds of her 
night-robe, over her bosom, which now came heaving 
tremulously into light. . . . Closer and more close, the 
hand of Lorimer pressed against the heaving bosom, 
with but the slight folds of the night-robe between. . . . 
Brighter grew the glow on her cheek, close pressed the 
hand on her bosom, warmer and higher arose that bosom 


in the light. . . . In a moment, Mary raised her glowing 
countenance from his breast. . . . Her breath came thick 


and gaspingly. Her cheeks were all aglow. her blue eyes 
swam in a hazy dimness. She felt as though she was 
about to fall swooning on the floor . . . the languor 
came deeper and more mellow over her limbs; her bosom 
rose no longer quick and gaspingly, but in long pulsa- 
tions, that urged the full Globes in all their virgin beauty, 
softly and slowly into view ... and her parted lips deep- 
ened into a rich vermillion tint. ‘She is mine!’ ” 

Fifty years before Sister Carrie, Lippard had worked 
out a combination of sex and social protest in a style 
very like Dreiser’s compound of conventional sentimental 
diction and colloquial speech. Whether or not Dreiser 
himself read Lippard’s brutal exposé of Life in the Great 
City is hard to know; but certainly their books, making 
due allowance for changes in taste, are strikingly similar 
—parallel manifestations of a need in the non-genteel 
sub-audience for a revival of the seduction archetype, a 
hunger that even the endless reprintings of Charlotte 
Temple could not assuage. It was in the “90s, after a half- 
century in which gentility had apparently triumphed over 
passion, that the “fatal consequences of seduction” began 
once more to assert themselves as a compelling theme of 
serious literature. In 1893, a twenty-one-year-old writer 
called Stephen Crane published Maggie—A Girl of the 
Streets; in 1894, Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson ap- 
peared; and in 1899, Theodore Dreiser, at the summer 
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home of his closest friend Arthur Henry (“If he had been 
a girl, | would have married him, of course”), wrote 
down on a blank page the words “Sister Carrie”—and 
wondered what they were intended to mean. 

In plot, Crane’s book is the most faithful of all to the 
stereotypes of the theme: An innocent girl is seduced, 
made pregnant, cast out by her family, and ends com- 
mitting suicide, while her seducer is being victimized 
by the evil woman for whom he has left her. It is not 
even a Lady whom Crane has portrayed, but—in un- 
conscious submission to bourgeois taboos—a girl of the 
people, an operator in a sweatshop, who lives on the 
Bowery. Crane’s intention, described in an inscription 
in a gift copy as making “room in heaven for all sorts 
of souls, notably an occasional street girl, who are not 
confidently expected to be there by many excellent 
people,” is surely not uncongenial to the great bleeding 
heart of sentimental America. Yet his book was a com- 
mercial failure; no respectable publisher could be per- 
suaded to issue it, and the privately printed edition signed 
“Johnston Smith” remained unsold, despite Crane’s at- 
tempt to promote it by having four men sit in front 
of the El all day reading it. The book provided no titilla- 
tion at all—the physical seduction going undescribed— 
only a great, gray brutality of language (no “dirty” 
words, to be sure, though much profanity) and a constant 
play or irony, sometimes subtle, more often obvious. 
The violent, drunken mother acting out her expected in- 
dignation over the fall of her daughter, and the stupid, 
brutalized brother going through the standard motions 
of vengeance are travesties. Such parody of the “ven- 
geance of a Brother” no ordinary reader could forgive, 
any more than he could forgive the literary pretensions 


of the novel: the tight form and the poetic language 
of the descriptive passages, which pull away from, when 
they do not condescend to, the characters described, 
Maggie is a good book neither in the critics’ nor the 
audience’s sense; it is only the book of a good writer, 
Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson provides even fewer arche. 
typal satisfactions. His fallen woman, Roxana, js , 
Negress, about whose seduction by a white man (g. 
complished before the action proper of the book begins) 
Twain himself refuses to be incensed; it is postulated ip 
the book as a fact of life or an act of God, something that 
just happens to black wenches, useful for beginning a 
plot. A much lesser novelist, Albion W. Tourgée, had in 
his first novel, ’Toinette (1876), pictured the revolt of a 
slave girl, who after the Civil War demands marriage 
of the Southern gentleman who has been her lover and 
is the father of her child. Though she has only th 
slightest trace of Negro blood, her lover refuses in 
horror, and she leaves him. This issue Twain scarcely 
seems to know exists; what moral indignation he feels 
is directly against slavery as an institution and especially 
against sons who betray their mothers, rather than 
against Virginia gentlemen who betray slave girls. In 
his pornographic fiction 1601, the only frank piece of 
erotica by a notable American author, Twain treats the 
pursuit of a girl by an old lecher too high in rank to 
be refused; but even in his grossest jests, he is faithful 
enough to the sentimental happy ending to spare her 
from violation. She urges her attacker to pass water 
and, having urinated, he loses his erection, cannot ris 
again to assault her. Neither in his respectable nor in 
his bootleg fiction is Twain really interested in the 
traditional meanings of the seduction theme. 





Economics and the Law 


Planning for Freedom. 
By Eugene V. Rostow. 
Yale. 437 pp. $6.00. 


Proressor Rostow, dean of the 


Reviewed by David T. Bazelon 


Contributor, “Commentary,” 
“Reporter,” “Dissent” 


as “abstract-model” thinking. Th#! 











Yale Law School, is known as one of 
the advanced interdisciplinary legal 
thinkers for which Yale is well re- 
puted. He works in the joint fields of 
law and economics, which certainly 
belong together, and has distinguished 
himself as an expert on the organiza- 
tion of the oil industry. One naturally 
looked forward, therefore, to reading 
his new book on planning and legal 
control of the economy, a very im- 
portant subject on which he is fully 
qualified to speak with authority. 
But the book—work on which the 
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author dates from 1949 through 1958 
—is disappointing. I kept expecting 
subtle interdisciplinary insights into 
the form and effects of regulation of 
the economy, the sort of thing one al- 
most always finds, say, in Adolf 
Berle’s work. While there is sonie of 
this hoped-for descriptive insight 
scattered throughout Rostow’s book, 
his primary method and his empha- 
sis are something else again. He’s 
more interested in the validation of 
his theory than in his perception of 
realities. 


The method can be characterized 


is, a theoretical model of the economic 
system is projected, then varios 
quantity changes are imagined and 
the theoretical effects thereof stated 
so that causative factors—inherent in 
the assumptions—can be identified 
It is primarily deductive and it tends 
to be dull. (I think it should be recog 
nized that there is also a law of mar 
ginal utility governing the expositio 
of marginal utility theory.) , 
Some of the key phrases in this 
kind of economic writing are 
level of spending,” “the balance 
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optimism in the economy,” “output 
at prior price levels,” “competitive 
equilibrium,” “adequate incentives 
for private investment,” and so on. 
These lead to such rousing announce- 
ments as: “The flow of expenditure 
for consumption is a function of peo- 
ple’s attitudes toward saving.” And 
they lead also to a reasonable and 
measured exposition which at rare 
points only seems to penetrate the 
actual texture of economic existence. 
It is as if naughtily disordered reality 
were approached very gingerly in- 
deed, with the mind’s eye firmly fixed 
on an inner television screen present- 
ing a spectacular show of coherent 
theory. 

Leaving method aside for the mo- 
ment, the core of Rostow’s thesis is 
that there are two kinds of planning, 
and only through one of these can 
“freedom” be preserved. The two 
kinds are: (1) fiscal and monetary 
management, with the blessings of 
(mixed _bles- 
sings), Rostow and others; and (2) 
such management, supplemented or 
displaced by direct intervention in 
the actual productive process itself, 
infamously identified with price con- 
trols, rationing and government con- 
trol of wage rates. From the theoreti- 
cal point of view, the differences be- 
tween the two approaches can be 
limned in black-and-white—and the 
author takes full advantage of this 
theoretical prerogative. But if you 
begin with, or even at last pay very 
much attention to, the descriptive 
reality, then the absolute distinctions 
are seen to be just what they are— 
more or less useful theory. 

The key to the issue is price, since 
price is the bridge between the real 
world of product and the make- 
believe world of money and credit. 
The fiscal-monetary approach as- 
sumes that prices are established and 
reestablished in a free competitive 
market, and that therefore fiscal- 
monetary controls are adequate “to 
maintain high levels of employment 
at reasonably stable prices.” (All 


contrary facts are, first and foremost, 
theoretical irritants. ) 


Keynes, Eisenhower 


February 15, 1960 


I suspect that this approach aiso 
assumes that the manipulation of the 
amount of money and the price of 
money is sufficient to control invest- 
ment as well, because that is also 
supposed to be dependent on a com- 
petitive money market. The bigger 
elephants in the ointments are the 
same in both instances—the major 
corporations which dominate our eco- 
nomic life, since these administer 
their own prices and use the profits 
achieved thereby to finance intern- 
ally the greater amount of their capi- 
tal investment. These corporations 
thus engage in direct-control plan- 
ning, but their plans are not neces- 
sarily coordinated with those of the 
governmental budget or the Federal 
Reserve Board money-magicians. | 
cannot see how effective national 
planning can be anything less than 
such coordination. 

The capital “A” answer, as always, 
of the anti- 
trust laws in true accordance with 


is fresh enforcement 
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academic theory. Hearing this in 
1960, one never knows whether to 
laugh or to cry: Over half a century 
of farcical failure, and still the beck- 
oning Image. You read along through 
a nice textbook layout of the anti- 
trust laws, enlivened by clarion calls 
for more vigorous and perceptive en- 
forcement, and then you get a line 
like this: “The purposes of the Sher- 
man Act have not been fully realized 
in our economic life.” Ho-hum. 
Now, of course, the mere existence 
of the anti-trust laws—especially the 
private treble-damage action which 
also serves as the main force behind 
the consent decree, the Justice De- 
partment’s primary enforcement tech- 
nique—has restrained certain forms 
of daylight stealing. But it is far- 
fetched to assert, at this late date, 
that it regulates major corporate 
business or major industrial markets, 
and makes them more “competitive.” 
Anti-trust is the grossest, most in- 
credibly ineffective technique for that 
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purpose that self-interested Man could 
devise. The main anti-trust laws are 
based on the simplest article of dog- 


matic faith—disorganized competi- 
tion as the true road to salvation. 
They serve two primary purposes: 
(1) They remind big corporations 
that in some vague sense there is a 
national 


them; and (2) they are indispensable 


government looking over 


to the continued respectability of 
academic economic theory, which re- 
lies on the supposed existence of 
price-competitive markets to make 
everything come out all right in the 
end. Under this theory, even planning 
doesn’t have to be planned. 
Keynesianism, with its rationale 
of deficit spending, had one meaning 
during the Depression. But in a full- 
production economy, where the prob- 
lems are allocation of resources and 
price-piracy, it seems to be a creaky 
overblown dogma based on some kind 
of Revealed Wisdom. And I would 
suggest that in the 
stance, our present circumstance, it 


latter circum- 
is the last line of defense of some of 
the basic capitalist myths. 

This is borne out by the surprising 
venom with which Rostow “discusses” 
socialism. He trots out a low-legged 
version of the ancient human-nature 
argument, refers to “the debate be- 
tween socialism and liberty,” calls 
contradic- 
tion in terms,” and generally com- 


“democratic socialism a 
ports himself on this issue as if he 
would like Middle Western business- 
men to support him sometime as a 
candidate for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He makes believe that anybody 
left of him who does not support his 
version of what he calls “capitalism” 
is ipso facto an authoritarian. 

The author's on per- 
missible planning is all justified in 
terms of capital “F” freedom—the 
dispersal of economic power. But one 
can be a regular, right-minded Amer- 
ican pluralist without subscribing to 
Intelligently Imagined Competition as 
the only road to salvation. There is 
also the real world of imperfect in- 
stitutions, which 
trol planning by private corporate 


limitation 


include direct-con- 
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government as well by public na- 
tional government. And I would 
suggest that one has even more op- 
portunity to operate nicely as a 
pluralist-of-good-will, there, in that 
messy area, than in the neatly ar- 
ranged but somewhat less than real 
world of academic theory. Failure 
to use power does not in and of itself 
amount to an equitable distribution 
of power. Big corporations are not 
less powerful because the government 
lacks in their operations. 
Quite the contrary. 


interest 


In 1937 another lawy«r-economist. 
a one-time professor Yale Law 
School, wrote a book which he called 
The Folklore of Capiialism. The 
folklore Thurman Arnold discussed 
in that book was the “fundamental 
principles of law and economics”— 
the same elaborate gook that J, K. 
Galbraith, (of Harvard. unforty. 
nately) calls the “received wisdom” 
in The Affluent Society. Which only 
goes to show that every professor has 
a free choice between analyzing it 
and perpetuating it. 





Conscience 


The Cave. 
By Robert Penn Warren, 
Random House. 403 pp. $4.95. 


SEX AND THE travails of the Protes- 
tant conscience have long preoccu- 
pied our Southern writers. Oddly, 
however, the two themes are seldom 
joined. In that large gallery of South- 
ern portraiture beginning with the 
inhabitants of Faulkner’s Yoknapa- 
tawpha County and on down to the 
creations of lesser writers, we look 
in vain for any studied relationship 
between the two. Sex is for pleasure 
or depravity, and conscience is for 
discovering God’s will or a new 
Southern ethic. 

Robert Penn Warren, the most in- 
tellectual of the Southern writers, is 
true to his heritage. Not only is he 
fascinated, almost to the point of 
morbidity, with the themes in ques- 
tion, but he characteristically disso- 
ciates them. At his best, however, as 
in All the King’s Men, he has a sav- 
ing grace: He transcends the limits 
of time and place. At his worst, as in 
World Enough and Time, he not only 
writes about sex unconvincingly and 
makes the Protestant conscience seem 
curiously irrelevant, but he never gets 
out of Dixie. 

Warren’s latest novel. The Cave, 
forays into new territory, but it never 
cuts loose from the old tethers. The 
story concerns the changes that take 


in Warren 
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place in the lives of some residents of 
Johntown, Tennessee, when Jasper 
Harrick is trapped and dies in a cave. 
The Cave is also about modem 
America in all regions, It is a satire 
on mass-media deceit and sentimen- 
talism, and it is a refreshingly real- 
istic study of the ways in which 
failure—not success—corrupts char- 
acter in contemporary society. But 
present everywhere, as these aspects 
of the novel develop, are sex and the 
Protestant conscience, and they flour- 
ish apace, 

Jasper Harrick, son of Ole Jack 
Harrick, is really a minor figure in 
the story. He exists as a center toward 
which the emotions of the major 
characters are directed and as the 
man through whose ordeal and death 
other people’s lives are transformed. 
He says and does very little in his 
own right and is quite dim as a per 
sonality. (This sketchiness should. 
incidentally, discourage any attempts 
to see him as a symbol for Jesus.) 
More important than Jasper are his 
father, who spent his life brawling 
and seducing women and who is now 
dying of cancer; Isaac Sumpter, $0" 
of the Reverend MacCarland Sump 
ter and a young man who recently 
lost both the favor of his mistress 
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and his right to attend his college: 
the Reverend himself, who married 
a girl pregnant with Jack Harrick’s 
child and then had his deepest wish 
come true when the child died at 
birth; Jasper’s younger brother, 
Monty; and Jo-Lea Bingham, a girl 
pregnant with Monty’s child. 

When Jasper Harrick gets trapped 

in a cave. Isaac Sumpter, who owns 
the land on which the cave is located 
and who three weeks previously had 
been expelled from college, sees his 
chance to escape from Johntown and 
failure. He alerts the newspaper and 
television world to the human inter- 
est value in Jasper’s plight, charges 
a high price for the information, and 
sells to a restaurateur concession 
rights to feed the crowd which gath- 
ers around the cave. He then goes 
into the cave—but not far enough to 
reach the trapped man—and emerges 
with the phony information, osten- 
sibly from Jasper’s lips, that he has 
left a girl pregnant. Television and 
the press have by this time made 
Jasper into a national hero, and the 
next step is for a Nashville newspaper 
to launch a fund-raising drive to pro- 
vide for the unwed mother of the 
hero’s child. 
Beneath this comic story is the 
drama of those most closely involved 
with Jasper. From the promotion 
of Jasper’s plight, Isaac Sumpter 
emerges with money in a New York 
bank and an atrophied conscience. 
Jack Harrick and MacCarland Sump- 
ter, the two older men for whom 
Jasper’s death changed the world, 
confront themselves. MacCarland had 
never forgiven Jack for the child 
Mrs. Sumpter carried when she wed. 
During the long night of Jasper’s 
entrapment, he had led the multitudes 
in prayer for his safety, but now he 
says to Jack: 





“Tonight when that boy . . . said 
that Jasper Harrick was dying, my 
eart leaped again. In the old joy. 
ut now I recognize it as joy. I 
wanted your son to die. Because —’ 
“He leaned closer. 

“‘—because it was your son.’ ” 
The Reverend Sumpter, consumed 
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by guilt, then asks Jack to spit upon 
him. 

“ ‘No,’ Jack Harrick said. 

se “Why ?’ 

“* ‘Because —’ Jack Harrick said, 
and paused, then seemed to come to 
grips with himself. ‘Because,’ he said, 
‘I wanted my son—my own son—to 
die, . . . Oh, God, I loved my son— 
but . . . but I know it’s true.’ ” 

Both old men have sinned out of 
envy, MacCarland out of envy of 
Jack, who was Mrs. Sumpter’s first 
lover, and Jack out of envy of his 
own son who was young and strong 
and whom he wanted to see buried 
in the ground as a substitute for him- 
self. 

Both men are trapped in the di- 
lemma of the Protestant conscience: 
the need to reconcile free wil] with 
the compulsion to sin. They never do 
reconcile them, but Jack at least dis- 
covers an alternative to worrying 
about the problem. He takes Jo-Lea 
Bingham into his heart, encouraging 
her to marry Monty and have her 
baby. Dying himself, he affirms youth, 
life and love. 

Thus only MacCarland Sumpter is 
left as the center of the unquieted 
conscience. This is a significant shift 
for Warren, for the Reverend Sump- 


ter is essentially a secondary figure, 
and in the past it has been the major 
characters in Warren’s novels who 
have been plagued by conscience. 
This shift indicates Warren’s new 
commitment to life as possibility, a 
change which first became noticeable 
in Band of Angels, unfortunately an 
inferior work. 

As a literary achievement, The 
Cave stands somewhere below All the 
King’s Men but considerably above 
such stories as Night Rider, At Heav- 
en's Gate, World Enough and Time 
and Band of Angels. It is a complex 
fabric of character and event, suc- 
cessfully relating to each other a 
dozen individuals and their destinies, 
The style is typically Warren’s— 
which is to say, the prose is some- 
what thin and laxly strung but shot 
through with racy colloquialism that 
Warren uses expertly if not with large 
effect. 

Conscience, as a theme, has a suc- 
cessful and integral role in the novel. 
Indeed, the power of The Cave de- 
rives from the efforts of various 
characters to come to terms with con- 
science. Its weakness lies in the con- 
stant talking and fantasizing about 
copulation (significantly, there is 
more talking and wishing than ac- 
tion, though the inordinate number 
of pregnant women testify to some 
deeds done). Moreover, passion, love 
and lust are never distinguishable 
from each other. Perhaps the same 
is true in society in general today, 
but it takes more than representation 
to make a truth live in a novel, and 
that somehting extra is missing in 


The Cave. 
















“ComE THE IDEs of next July and the 
newly independent nation Somalia, an 
Ethiopian thumb along the Indian 
Ocean (1,255,000 strong), will augment 
the moral authority of the United Na- 
tions as another member of the Afro- 
Asian block for world morality. Thus 
will the Somalis—with a vote exactly 
equal to ours—register their reflections 
on atomic energy, world disarmament, 
Korea, international justice, inte- 
grated schools and 
bipartisan mar- 
riages. Welcome 
aboard.” 
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TREATMENTS OF AMERICAN popular 
culture seem to fall into two distine- 
tive categories. Those addressed to 
the contemporary scene are usually 
prophetic and despondent. Writers 
like Dwight Macdonald adopt a 
Nietzschean “Popular Cul- 
ture” is “Mass Culture,” its product 
is simply “kitsch,” and its triumph 
over Verity and Art is augured by 
every current tendency — by the 


mood: 


spread of mass communications, the 
mass consumer’s search for “enter- 
tainment,” the mass producer’s in- 
terest in the “sale.” This critique is 
a form of lamentation. 





On the other hand, retrospective 
studies of American popular culture 
tend to be calm and analytic. Some- 
how, when approached historically, 
the subject loses heat. From a dis- 
tance, “Popular Culture” can be 
reckoned “Folk Culture,” the verna- 
cular style can be paid its due, and 
the common arts can be respected as 
a mirror of important social values. 
On this presumption, Henry Nash 
Smith in Virgin Land sought in sub- 
literary works the dreams that Ameri- 
cans used to live by, and Irving 
Wyllie in The Self-Made Man in 
America combed the manuals of suc- 
cess for clues to the creed of indi- 
vidualism. Here a diagnostic bias 
eschews any esthetic judgment. 

Carl Bode, professor of English at 
the University of Maryland, has writ- 
ten his book in this latter spirit. Turn- 
ing to the 20 years that preceded the 
Civil War, he paints a panoramic 
picture of the popular arts of that 
time. He covers everything from lit- 
erature to decoration, from art-club 
paintings to penny newspapers. But 
he neither scolds nor judges: His 
intention is to derive from these ma- 
terials the character traits of that 
generation. 

But sometimes studies in this field 
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Public Taste 100 Years Ago 


The Anatomy of American Popular Culture, 1840-1861. 
By Carl Bode. 


Associate Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


achieve a result that is not intended. 
Taken in its own terms, as a psycho- 
logical study of the common arts, 
this effort cannot be termed success- 
ful. The author’s theoretical equip- 
ment is a compost of bits of Freud 
and Jung, and not under very sure 
command, The character traits he 
elicits—a powerful urge toward ag- 
gression, a tempering piety and re- 
ligiosity. a concern with the themes 
of love and death—are at different 
psychic levels and not coherently re- 
lated. He looks for character expres- 
sions, but does not give ballast to 
his speculations with a study of char- 
acter formation. 

Yet the book has value nonethe- 
less. Rich in illustrative detail, com- 
prehensive in scope, it makes, on al- 
most every page, an interesting quali- 
tative comment on the popular mind 
of that day. The reader may there- 
fore gauge the level of American 
common taste before electronics 
worked its evil, before leisure became 
a problem, before the audience for 
these arts grew truly massive. 

One thing emerges clearly: The 
trite, the the mediocre 
flourished even in that distant era. 
Take. for example, the reading taste 
of the ‘public (and since functional 
illiteracy was prevalent, this involves 
an already selected audience). The 
books that most appealed to religious 


interests—aside from the omnipres- 


flavorless, 


ent Bible—were ephemeral religious 
tracts sowed broadcast by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and a novel by 
Joseph Holt Ingraham, The Prince 
of the House of David, which one 
may judge as about on an artistic par 
with a De Mille spectacular. 

In other fields as well, the average 
reader was unerring in his choice of 
the second-rate. Dickens and Scott 
were widely read, but the “most popu- 
lar writer of the day” was the novel- 


ist, George Lippard, whose work 
have almost been forgotten. | 
the field of history, Joel Head 
(who, one asks, was he?) far out 
sold Prescott and Parkman; in the 
field of poetry, Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney, the Edgar A. Guest of 
that time, dwarfed every rival unti 
Longfellow. And high on the list o/ 
best-sellers were the “domestic nov- 
els”-—books by and about suffering 
women. which differ from the current 
soap operas largely in that they ap 
pealed to male readers as well. 

One difference can be perceived: 
The public arts of that day were i 
corrigibly didactic and prudish. The 
world was work-minded then; recre 
ation to be enjoyed had to be justi 
fied. A play had to have a moral mes 
sage, a novel had to promise good 
results, an essay had to be exhorta- 
tive. 

Bode thus makes it plain that the 
divorce of ethics from amusement— 
the great separation of our time— 
had not as yet taken place. But the 
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difference should not be overstated. f 


The public arts of that time also fel 
a demand for escape, as we can tél 
from the vogue of exotic architecture 
and the vast consumption of romanee. 
With certain prominent exceptions 
like Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the 
popular arts of the era ignored th 
sectional crisis and emphasized d 
versionary patriotic themes. And, it 
sanctimonious ways, they gave out 
lets to prurience too. Hiram Powers 
nude Greek Slave, for all its solemn 
Christian symbolism, offered subtle 
titillations, and the novel was 2 
theless suggestive for lingering ™ 
the story of seduction and then dro 
ping a moral curtain at the 4 


nouement. After reading this accouly 


few will be willing to believe thal 
our public arts were once Arcadian 
or that thereafter they suffered a Fall. 
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intley 

t ‘ES The Deadly Game. By James Yaffe, from 
st of 


Ba novel by Friedrich Duerrenmatt. Directed 
unt by William Gaskill. At the Longacre 
ist olf Theater. 

nov The Savoyards in Gilbert and Sullivan 
Repertoire. Directed by Dorothy Raedler. 
At the Jan Hus House. 

The ANTA Matinee Series. Lucille Lor- 










Y 4P Biel, Artistic Director. At the De Lys 
. Theater 

ived 

re in HE WINTER thus far has not been 
|. The § severe. but the Broadway weather 


York before they fell. February, “the 
‘{cruellest month,” opened with equal 
chill. Only one of its early plays 
at thefseemed more vital. 

vent—| The Deadly Game might have— 
ime—fone can only speculate—might have 





ut thefbeen more effective if Duerrenmatt 
stated.fhimself had dramatized his story. 
s0 felfwhich pictures three retired Swiss 
iJlaw men, a judge, a prosecutor and a 












public defender, playing at rendering 


‘Fupposed to be symbols of a retribu- 
$Rion that will come upon all sinners. 
ot all good intentions can succeed. 
s the aviator said when the strings 
Mf his parachute broke. 


ing The season has been brighter off- 
n dropBroadway. The Gilbert and Sullivan 
he deBeason at the Jan Hus House is a 


onstant and fresh delight. And 
ve thélPveryone concerned for the health 
cadiaMind growth of the theater has been 
| a Fal jatching the series of ANTA matinees 
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1 On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Cold Winter 


Broadway 


at the De Lys, under the general 
direction of Lucille Lortel. 

Lucille Lortel’s White Barn in 
Westport has long been the scene of 
theatrical adventure. Before invited 
audiences, in the summers there, she 
has displayed many works that have 
since come to the city for wider at- 
tention—U.S.A. and Shakespeare in 
Harlem, to mention two presently 
on off-Broadway boards. This spirit 
of experiment she has brought to the 
matinee series at the De Lys, on 
afternoons when theater-folk are free. 
There is opportunity for production 
of off-beat plays by established play- 
wrights, for 


poetic or otherwise 


venturesome dramas, for novelties 


Broadway might hesitate to handle, 


and also for actors to appear in un- 
accustomed parts. Of course, any one 


rogram may prove a disappoint- 
. 5 d 


ment, but there is always the chance 
of a dis- 
covery. 

The latest De Lys program is of 
two short plays by Jack Dunphy. The 
first, The Gay Apprentice, shows the 
initiation of a young man into his 
father’s trade of burglary, at a 
brothel run by his mother. Then Too 
Close For Comfort shows a mad 
mother whose son, shrinking from 


new and exhilarating 


suicide, is rushed into a leap from 
the bridge by the stupid efforts to 
stop him of two complacent, well- 
meaning middle-class men, The plays 
show a bright though still uncrystal- 
lized talent. Among the many en- 
joyable aspects of the afternoon, not 
least was the superb work of Nancy 
Pollock, first as the possessive mother 
whose son gets away with more than 
jewels at her brothel, then as the 
fabulously demented beldame on the 
bridge. A bridge. indeed, may be 
taken as a symbol of the ANTA 
matinee series; it serves as a 
pontoon-bridge from aspiration to 
art. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





AL SMITH 


I wish to comment upon William E. Bohn’s 
recent eulogy of Al Smith (“Home Front,” NL, 
January 18). 

He says that had Al Smith been 
President, he would have been counted among 
the great ones. How does he know this? Could 
Smith warded off the that 
ruined the political career of Herbert Hoover? 
If so, 
dare say that if Smith had been elected Presi- 
dent the Depression would have taken place, 
under Hoover, and the Democrats 


elected 


have depression 


what magic would he have used? I 


as it did 
would have been out of office for a long, long 
time afterward—as they were after what were 
known as “Cleveland’s hard times.” 

Bohn asserts that Al Smith was defeated for 
the worst of reasons—because he was a Catholic. 
Even this statement is questionable. In 1928, 
the Republican party was in the ascendancy. 
It had Presidents in 1920 and 1924. 
Herbert Hoover was at the height of his popu- 
larity, with an immense following among the 


elected 


American people. It is very doubtful, in my 
opinion, that Al Smith could have 
Herbert Hoover, even if the religious issue had 


defeated 


not been injected into the campaign. 
Many people seem to think that the solid 

Democratic South voted solidly against Smith 

because of his religion. This was not the case 


at all. Smith carried Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 


Carolina, and polled large votes in the rest 
of the Southern states. Smith did not carry 
his own state of New York. 

I think I should also point out that this man 
—who was so greatly honored by the Democratic 
party and was elected to numerous offices on 
the Democratic ticket, including the Governor- 
ship of New York four times—ended his politi- 
cal career by ‘supporting the Republican can- 
didate, Alf Landon, in 1936, and then became 
the favorite orator of the now happily defunct 
Liberty League. 


Fort Edward, N.Y. Joun P. BurKe 


STUDENT LOYALTY 


Ernest van den Haag is to be congratulated 
for his fine defense of the student loyalty oath 
requirement of the National Defense Education 
Act (“Student Loyalty—Should It Be Ques- 
tioned?” NL, February 1). 

Several additional arguments for the NDEA 
oath and non-subversive affidavit need be con- 
sidered, I think, in all justice. First, many of 
the oath’s opponents in Congress raise the 
point that the oath-affidavit requirement is in- 
effective from the standpoint of developing a 
sound security system. But the solution to the 





Tue New Leaver welcomes comment q 
criticism on any of its features, by 


letters should not exceed 300 word 
problem advanced by the oath’s opponents—t 
do away with the affidavit entire is wholly 


negative. Actually the most constructive ap} 
proach to this aspect appears to be for Con 
gress to adopt the Goldwater-Mundt amend 
ment proposed in the last session of Congres 
which would have strengthened the security. 
checking provisions of the NDEA so that ef 
fectiveness could be maintained. 

Secondly, it should be that many 
segments of our society today are required 
take the identical affidavit in th 
NDEA controversy. These include all collegd 
students enrolled in the Reserve Officers Train 
ing Corps, of which there are presently 155,87] 
compared to the 68,342 participants in thé 
NDEA. Students participating in the National 
Science Foundation Act sign the affidayit a 
do the members of the staffs of all Congresg 


stated 


involved 


men, all Federal employees, and even privat: 
citizens who volunteer for Civil Defense work 
(Are they being singled out for discriming 
tion?) 
And finally, while only 19 colleges and uni 
versities have refused to participate or hay 
withdrawn from participation in the NDE 
because of the affidavit provision, 1,370 othe 
institutions are participating without protest— 
representing 88 per cent of the total college 
student body. Before the student loyalty oatll 
controversy is settled by Congress in the nea 
future, I think it will be conclusively showy 
that the vast majority of college students and 
of the academic community supports a stude 
loyalty oath. 
Washington Dovucias Cappy 
Chairman, National Student 
Committee for the Loyalty Odi 





the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 
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“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
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CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS. Original issues of 
the New York Times published during the 
Civil War. Each $1.50 or 4 for $5. Richard W. 
Speliman, 1153 51st Street, North Berges, 
N. J. 
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